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‘23 MUS—* Trust ro Gop axp WHAT IS Ricur.”—Psalms, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION:—PRE-PAID—Quarterly—Stamped, 4s. 


Unstamped 3s.: Impressed Stamp, 4s. 6d 
[REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ‘ABROAD. 


"No. 446. 


FRIDAY, JULY 3, 1863—TAMUZ 16,° 5623 


Price.—Iupressep Stamp 4}d.; Unstameep 3d. 


Births. 
On the 25th ult., at 5, Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, the wife of Mr 
Saul Mayer, of daughter. 
On Friday, June 26th, at Singers’ Hill, Birmingham, the wife of 
the Rev. A. F. Ornstien, of a daughter. 


Marriages, 

On the 10th June, at Curacao, W.1., by the Great Rev.8A. M. 
Chumaceiro, Esther, youngest daughter of B. Delvalle, Esq, of 
St. Thomas, to Mr, Isaac Osorio, Jun, 
=()n the 24th June, by the Rev. Dr. Adler, assisted by the Rev. 
< Ascher andthe Rev. M. Kiezer, Mr. Barnett Salmon, of 117, 
Leman-street, to Miss Lena Gluckstein, eldest daughter of Samuel 
Gluckstein, Esq., of 37, High-street, Whitechapel. No cards. 

- On the 2ith ult , at the residence of the bride, 26, Leman-street, 
by the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, assisted by the D°JFINI of the Great 
Synagogue, Samuel Moore, Esq.Jof Bristol, to Rebecca, the fourth 
and youngest daughter of Sarah Borchard. No cards.—New York | 


apers please Copy. 
Deaths. 


On the 27th June, at Halifax, Yorkshire, Henry I. Hart, Esq,, | 


aged 48, of New York, President of the Jewish Board of Deputies 
for America, eldest son of J ohn I, Hart, kéq., of New York, deeply 
“gegretted by his family and friends, | 


R. and Mrs. VAN DER VELDE return THANKS 
for kind enquiries and visits of condolence from their friends 
during their recent bereavements. | 
5, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, E.C., June 23, 1863. 


BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE, 
ADIES and GENTLEMEN DESIROUS of havin 
SEATS in the above Synagogue are requested to apply, on 
or before the Sth July next, to either of the Treasurers, Isaac 
Moses, Esq., 23, Kensington Palace Gardens; or John Jonas, Esq. 
8, Canterbury Villas, Maida Vale, W.; as immediately after that 
date the selection of the Seats will be made, and a Meeting held of 
all intended Seatholders to take into consideration the following 
resolution passed by the governing bodies of the Great and New 
“That, prior to any decision being arrived at as to the division of 
the Service in the Bayswater Synagogue on Sabbaths and 
festivals, the opinion of gentlemen likely to be seatholders 
therein be ascertained on the question, and that the Committee 
of Management of the proposed Synagogue be requested to 
take steps for obtaining such opinion.” | 
| SAUL ISAAC, Hon. Sec. 


BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE. | 
ANTED, for the’above Synagcgue, a GENTLEMAN 
to officiate as TEMPORARY READER. 
Apply at 71, Jermyn-street, S.W, 


June 24th, 1863. -SAUL ISAAC, Hon. Sec. 


BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE. 
‘“T ANTED, a MARRIED MAN and his WIFE, without 
encumbrance, to act as BEADLE and HOUSEKEEPER, 


&e. For particulars apply at 71, Jermyn-street, 5.W. 
June 24th, 1863. SAUL ISAAC, Hon. Sec. 


BATH. 
ANTED, by the BATH CONGREGATION, as 
and QM. <A single man preferable, Applicaticn to be 
made to the President, Mr. LOUIS SIMMONS, 6, Devonshire. 
Buildings—Salary, with perquisites, abc ut £70. 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 

ANTED, by the HEBREW CONGREGATION, 
| AUCKLAND (New Zealand) a competent Gentleman, to 
officiate as UMW, at a salary of £250 per anoum. The 
engagement to be for a term of three years, and travelling expenses 
will be re-eimbursed. ‘The successful candidate must be approved 
of by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. . 

Applications to be made, within a month, to Mr. Michael Lewis, 
105, Leman-street, E. | | 


ANTED by the UNITED HEBREW CONGREGA® 

TION of ST. LOUIS, MO., on the first of August, a 

Gentleman as RABBI and PREACHER of mover TE REFORMED 
principles, at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars per annum. 

It is desirable that the applicant should be a thorough Hebrew, 
German and English scholar, {fully versed in all the branches of 
Jewish Literature, and qualified to deliver extemporaneously Eng- 
lish and German discourses on each and every Sabbath, festival 
and on all other occasions, and produce certificates from proper 
and acknowledged Jewish authorities. Applications with testi- 
moniels to be forwarded to the President, R. Kailer, Esq. 

N,B.—Applicants will have to come here at their own expense. 

ae | H. LOEWENTHAL, Sec. U. H.C. 


au A,N TED .—The Congregation “House of Israel” 
W Syw m2) of PHILADELPHIA, is desirous of engag. 
ing immediately a competent person to officiate as RABBI and 
PREACHER. He must be capable of preaching in the English 
and German languages, and also to superintend a Hebrew school. 
The Congregation is strictly orthodox. Undoubted testimonials 
_ from good authority are indispensable. The salary for the first year 


is 800 dollars, with perquisites. Applicants must come on their 
Own expenses, 


_ Applieation to be made to B. ABELES! 
54, South Second-street, Philadelphia. 


RAMSGATE. 
Fi C. TWYMAN, PHOTOGRAPHER, 87, High-street, 
J, Ramsgate (two doors from the General Post Office,) res- 
pectfully invites the attention of visitors to the superior class of 
pictures taken at his Establishment; also to his excellent arrange- 
ments for their comfort and conveniznce, 
Cartes de Visite 12 for 12s,; or 24 for 21s.; in two positions, 


UNREDEEMED PLEDGES. 


T° BE SOLD a quantity of Unredeemed Men’s and 

Women’s WEARING APPAREL. To be seen on Sunday, 
July 5th, (or any other day uniess previously sold), at Hart’s 
‘ Pawnbroking Establishment, 70, High-street, Ramsgate, 


RS. S. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC- 
: TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
_~rench, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed- 
= g Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
pis, ae in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
. lane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 
ies, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
pm Mrs. 8. and Son have served the entertainments 
-B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane 


BRUSSELS. 


T a MEETING of the COMMITTEE of the WESTERN 
JEWISH PHILANTHROPIC ‘SOCIETY, held at the 
Committee Room, 60, Greek-street, Soho, ‘June 10th, 1863 


AM. 0623, | 

Mr. LEWIS LYON, V.P., in the Chair, 
The Chairman having reported to the meeting the melancholy 
event which has deprived this Society of its much respected and 

deeply lamented President, Mr. Joel W. Solomons, 

It was Resolved | 

“That this meeting take leave to express their heartfelt grief at the 
sudden and untimely death of Mr. Joel W. Soiomon, a gentle- 
man whose life was characterised by benevolence, usefulness, 
and a conscientious discharge of every social obligation of life. 
As a member of this committee for many successive years, and 
as its past Treasurer, and more recently still its President, 
which office Mr. Solomon held at the period when it pleased 
God to call him to another state, his fellow labourers in this 
_ charity cannot but think of their lamented colleague with senti- 
ments of affectionate regard for the eminent services he has 
rendered to the Hebrew Philanthropic Society, and for the 
social qualities which he invariably displayed whilst acting as 
lreasurer and presiding as Chairman, and which have endeared 
his memory to every member of the Committee.” 


By order, . LEWIS LAZARUS, Sec. 
POYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY.—By 


Voluntary Contributions affording Home, Clothing, Main- 
tenance, and Education to Children of those who have once moved 
in a superior station of life, whether orphans or not, 

PATRONS, 
The QUEEN. 
The PRINCE of WALES. 
The PRINCESS of WAUES. 
And the ROYAL FAMILY. 
PRESIDENT.~The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Half-yearly Election will take place at the London Tavern, 
on the 14th August next. 
Subscriptions and donations gratefully received by | 
E. F. LEEKS, Secretary 
Office, 2, Walbrook, E.C, 


~ ONDON HOSPITAL, Ist Jury, 1863 —QUARTERLY 
RETURN of ADMISSIONS of ACCIDENTS and other 
Cases from Ist April to 50th June, 1863. 


j ie if @ 60 
Accidents.... 10, patients 


Out-patients .... 3,119 
— 3,719 
In-patients...... 909 
4,512 
Total number of Patients since Ist January (ex- 
clusive of trifling casualties, and otber cases 
not requiring continuous treatment) ........ 15,731 


By order of the House Committee, - 
WM, J. NIXON, Secretary. 


FOR YOUNG 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
LADIES. 
(Under the special patronage of the Rev, Dr, Loéb, Chief Rabb 
of Belgium.) 

ONDUCTED, by Mesdames MEYER, assisted by resident 
C English and German Governess, 39, Rue DE LA Limite 
The instruction comprises Religion, and all the 
usual branches of a liberal education. 

For yeferences and further particulars, address the Rev. M: 
Keysor, 1, Castle-street, Houndsditch, London, and M. Ad 
Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, Murray-street, New North 
road, London. 


“HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 
DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, from seven to fifteen years, conducted by 

Dr. RECKENDORFF. Pupils prepared for mercantile pursuits 


highest references, on application. Dr. R. will be in London from 
the 7th to the 15th of July, to answer applications, Address Mrs. 
Jones, 29, Soho Spuare, — 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. | 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 


LADIES, conducted by Mrs. RECKEN DORF', assisted by 
eminent masters. The advantages offered inthis Establishment 
are superior as regards home comforts, besides careful training and 
instruction. Highest references. Terms 1u derate, Propectuses on 
application. 


BRIGHTON, 

REMINGTON HOUSE, 1, Powis-square, Bricuton. 
YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISAMENT. 
TERMS INCLUSIVE, 
French and German Resident Governesses, professors for the 

_yarious branches of study, | 

HE MISSES COHEN have taken ¢ house at Brighton, in 

order that the pupils entrusted to their care may have the benefit 
of sea airand bathing. All applications and letters for terms, &c., 
to be addressed as above. : 


| 
.PDIANOFORTE TUNING and REPAIRING,—M. Marks 


Manufacturer, 43, Hunter-street, Brunswick Square, ‘V.C., and 
li, King’s College-road, Adelaide-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W., 
Pianoforte Tuner and Regulator to the Royal English Opera Com- 


visits Bayswater and the West twice a week, Reference kindly pe-- 
mitted to Mrs. David Aguilu:, ilarewood Lodge, Upper Wesbourne . 
terrace. Terms strictly moderate. Pianos, Obliques, Mecaniques 
and all kinds of foreign instruments, thoroughly tuned and repaired, 


ANTED a GOVERNESS to instruct in English 
French, Hebrew, and Musie three little girls under nine 
years of age, and to undertake the tuition in Music and French of 
two older boys. The lady must be porengny competent. Her 
attendance would be required from half-past 9 o’clock a. M., to half- 
past 6 rp. M., five days of the week. The salary would be commen- 
surate with the time required. ‘The locality, the neighbourhood of 
Tavistock-square. Apply yy letter, addressed to D. Maitland’s, 
Chemist, Torrington-place, W.C. 


DUCATION.—A YOUNG EADY, who can be highly 

recommended, wishes for a Moriiing or Afternoon ENGAGE 

NT to teach children under twel¥e years of She teaches 

English in all its branches, Hebrew, German, French, Drawing, 
and Music. Address G. A., Post Office, Leigh-street, W.C. 


penx GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady desires an EN- 
GAGEMENT as Daily or Morning Governess. Acquire. 
ments: thorough English, French, g 


Music, and Singing 


Address, A. 


B, C., Mrs. Hearen, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, 


as well as for the University. Terms moderate, Prospectuses, witi 


pany, Lindsay Sloper, Esq., Miss Stabbach, Miss Heywood, &c. 


| 


University. 


HE CITY ‘BANK, London rated Roya. 
2 , a 
Charter, 1855. Head office, corner of Finch-lane, Throndaas - 
dle-street : branch office, No, 34, Old Bond-street, 

Subscribed capital (8,000 shares of £100 each) £800,000 
Paid-up capital 400,000 
DIRECTORS, | 


rsa: (Messrs. Scott, Bell,and Co.) 
enry Vigurs East, Esq., Director of the Li 

Insurance Compan 
William Gardner, Esq. (Messrs. H. W. and P. Gardner.) 

Javid Q. Henriques, Esq. (Messrs. D. Q. Henriques and Brother 


John Hackblock, Esq. (of the late firm of Hack lock, Clark, = 
Mead. ) 


John Jones, Esq. (Messrs. Brown, Lenox, and Co.) 
Andrew Lawrie, Esq., Charles-street, St. James’-square, 


Robert Lloyd, Esq. (Messrs. Lloyd, Matheson, and Co. ) 


William Macnaughton, Esq., Director of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia, and China, 
Jonathan Thorp, Esq., Thames Conservancy Board. 
John Vanner, Esq. (Messrs. John Vanner and Sons.) 
George Young, Esq. ( Messrs. Begbie, Young, and Begbie). 
Manacer—A. J. White, Esq. 
Manager of the Branch Office—E G. Mullins, Esq, 

Current Accounts.—Interest is allowed on the Minimum credit 
balance if not drawn under £200. 

Deposits are received from the general public, and interest allowed’ 
hereon at the current rate of the cay. 

Letters of credit and circular notes are issued payable abroad, - 

Agencies of country and foreign banks undertaken, &e, 

A. J. WHITE, Manager. 

The Branch Office, No, 34, Old Bond-street, is now open for 

business. | | 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

1], Minories, ALDGATE. 

FPXHS Proprietor begs to acquaint his friends and the public 
that he has just completed extensive arrangements for the 

present season, which wil enable him to take CARTES DE 

VISITE or ALBUM PHOPOGRAPHS Six for Five Shillings. 

Whole and half-plate Portraits equally reasonable. Faded like- 

nesses restored ; paintings copied, large or small, painted in oil or 

water colours, Attendance from nine in the morning until sunset. 


Sundays from nine until two.—S. MARKS, Manager. 


TEN CARTES DE. VISITE for 2s, 64. 
ORWARD your CARTE DE VISITE and 32 postage 
stamps tu the LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING 
COMPANY, 56, Great RusseLL Street, W.C., opposite the 
entranee of the British Museum, and you will receive, post free, 
Ten Full-length exact copies. Every description of portrait re- 
produced as cartes de visite. Originals returned uninjared. 
L. PHILLIPS, Managing Partner, 


SIX WIVES FOR 3s, 


VIII. and his SIX WIVES, from Original 


Paintings, by HOLBELN, Windsor Castle, The set of seven 
post free for 37 stamps—LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COPY- 
ING COMPANY, 56, Great Russell-street, W.-C. 


A. M. COHEN anp CO. | 
B UILDERS, CONTRACTORS and GENERAL 
DECORATORS, 
| 24, ELDON STREET,. FINSBURY, EC. 
Estimates given for general repairs. 


\ ONTAGUE JACOBS, IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTCRER of C:GARS. 
60, GREAT Prescot Street, Goopman’s Fietvs Lowxpoy, 
_ Established 1826, 
Celebrated for Yara Principes. 


LADY wishes to place four young ladies, who are 
receiving their education in London, in a Jewish family. It 
is supposed with a widow, with or without daughters, a suitable 
arrangement might be made, Address G, A. M., Hewitts, 
Stationer, Albany-street, N.W. | 


\7ANTED for a Jewish Girl who has been apprenticed 


to and thoroughly understands the millinery business, a 


SITUATION in an establishment where she will not be required to 

work on Sabbath or Holidays. Can be highly recommended for 
ood character and efficiency in the work-room, Address, E. K., 
ost office, Portsmouth. = 


DENT GOVERNESS to two little girls. Must be capable 
of teaching English, Hebrew, French, Music, Plain, and Fancy 
Needlework. To reside in one ofthe suburbs, It is indispensable 
that she should have good references. Address to L. M., Jewish 


| ANTED, by a young lady accustomed to a country 
¥ pawnbroker’s business, a similar SITUATION, oras shor. 

woman in any business in a Jewish family. Country not objected 

to. Address A. B., 113, Tottenham-court-road, | i 


ANTED a respectable youth, 16 years of age, as an 
APPRENTICE to the PAWNBROKING. He must be 


enabled to write a fast plain hand, One of the Jewish persuasion 
preferred. Apply to Messrs. Jacobs, 45, High-street, Sheerness. 


ANTED ino Birmingham by a Gentleman of the 
Jewish persuasion (dining in town) APARTMENTS con- 
sisting of Sitting and Bed-room. He would not object to live 
with the family. Direct, with full particulars as to terms, &Xc., 
with real name and address, to Alpha, Post-office, New-street, 
Birmingham. 


OARD and RESIDENCE for a Gentleman, where all the 
comforts of a home are offered, in a Jewish family. Terms 
moderate. For 
John street, Bedford-row, within 15 minutes’ w 


of the London 


ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
M HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsb Square, E.C.— 
ard and Residence on moderate terms. $ and private 
Dinner Parties attended to. Vacancies for Two or Three Resideat 
Boarders 


Ts MISSES AZUELOS beg -to inform their friends that 


ACCOMMODATE a few Select BOARDERS, 
ps oard and Residence, or Partial Board 
the door every five minutes | 


adies or Gentlemen, with 5 
on moderate terms. Ommibuses 


y 


City-road, E.C,, five minutes from the 


. 


ANTED, a young lady about 25 years of age as RESI- 


rticulars apply personally, or to K. 


to the City and the West End. For further particulars apply at,7, 
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{HE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


OUR OOMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


our correspondent’s opinions. | 

Tae TREATY WITH 
There was lately a suspicious paragraph in the papers. 
It ran thus: “ Berne.—The Federal Council has passed 
a special resolution securing to England the advantages 
stipulated in the commercial treaty between Belgium and 
Switzerland.” Now by this treaty the Belgian Jews were 
distinctly excluded from the advantages secured to the 
Belgian Christians. Does the concession made by Switzer- 
land to England mean that English Jews should be 
excluded from the advantages secured by ths treaty to 
English Christians? It certainly looks so. The Board 
of Deputies should make an enquiry at the Foreign Office. 
When some weeks ago the Board, at the suggestion of the 
Chief Rabbi, applied forinformation to Earl Russell, the reply 
was that there was no such treaty[negotiating, Is this con- 
@ession a stratagem on the part of Switzerland in orderfto 
get rid of the difficulties which would be raised, should the 
rovernment of England, like that of France, object to this 
clans exclusion? As Switzerland does not act from 
purely philanthropic motives, she, of course, expects a 
uid pro quo from England. What else could that be 
t a declaration by the Foreign Office that it accepted 
the offer, and on the other hand granted to Swiss citizens 
the same advantages which Belgium secures to them? 
Again, I say, let our Board of Deputies beware of this. 
Let English Jews not be defrauled of their rights as 


British subjects by the supineness of the Board. It has, 


- been appointed to watch over the interests of the Jews of 
’ England. And now, as it does not seem to take notice of 
anything that passes among our co-religionists abroad, 
God knows it does little enough, and the inquiry at the 
Foreign Office, suggested by me, would not overwhelm it 
with business. 


JEWISH EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
lu THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,—I beg to call your attention to the fact that the 
Jewish Emigration Society is assisting youths to emigrate 
who are apprentices. I have myself been already a suf- 
ferer by it, particularly at the present time, cigar-makers 
being so scarce. So 
I think it would be wise for the society to ask those 
youths they assist to produce their indentures of appren- 
~ ticeship, and by so doing it would confer a boon on the 
trade.—Yours truly, MontaGue JAcoss. 
66, Great Prescott-street, 25th June, 1863. 


Tue ArcustsHop or DusBiin’s CHarGe.-—Last 
week the Archbishop of Dublin held his anuual visita- 
tion. The following summary of the charge is given 
by the correspondent of the “ Times :”—‘' He had 
repeatedly advocated in former charges the revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer and of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, by introducing in a regular way, 
and under competent authority, some small alterations 
—a course which, he said, would be fully in accordance 
with the admirable Preface to the Prayer-book. The 
need of some ecclesiastical government, invested with 
the competent authority, and consisting exclusively of 
members of the Church, is a point to which he called 
attention a good many years ago, when there were few 
to agree with him, though now there is a general con- 
eurrence of opinion on the subject. But every change, 
even the least, was resisted with the utmost pertinacity. 
This sort of obstinate conservatism was noticed by 
Bacon, who urged that the excessive and unwise dread 
of alteration was as unreasonable as if a person should 
maintain that, though houses and castles require repair 
from time to time, churches and chapels never need any. 
But, as Bacon jastly remarked, bigoted adherence to 
what is established has no less a tendency than rash 
innovation to lead to violent disturbance.” 

SympBouism oF THE Boox or Daniet.—Mr. Boyle, 
in the “Inspiration of the Book of Daniel,” has some 
eer remarks on the “symbolism of the Book of 

aniel.” It was probably in part suggested by some of 
the national emblems which the prophet would see 
around him. In speaking of the earlier vision of the 
_ four beasts he remarks: This description occurs at the 
outset: first was like alion and had eagle's 
wings; I beheld tillthe wings thereof were plucked 
wherewith it was lifted up from the earth, and made 
stand upon the feet as a man and a man’s heart was 
given toit.” Here is a figure delineated under a twofold 
aspect: the first being its primary form, and the second 

that of its partial metamorphosis. Therecent excavations 
at Khorsabad and Nimroud have revealed both, and 
show that this verbal description corresponds in a 
wonderful manner with some of the compound animal 
forms, which, beyond all doubt, were in existence in 
the days of Daniel. —_s sculptured monuments 
_ Of Assyria, adopted by the Babylonians, none are more 
remarkable than the winged human-headed lion and 
ball discovered by Mr. Layard, and which now adorn 
the Bristish Museum. . . . These objects were design- 
ed to signify the combination in the highest degree of 
mind, strength, and swiftness. ... Whatever may 
have been its exact import, it stood out so conspicuously 
mong the sculptured forms and embroideries of 
Chaldea, and was so associated with its sovereignty 
that, abstractedly taken, no object could better typify 
the country in which it was found. Accordingly, 
Daniel appears to have employed it with this view, and 
it is remarkable how strikingly it answered his purpose 
Yet it required discoveries, made with infinite 
labour after 3 of more than twenty-four centu- 
ties, before the force and beauty of the resemblance 
could be perceived. . .. Thus from amid the buried 
guins of Khorsabad and Nimroud has the prophet’s 
entire delineation been brought ocularly before us, so 
that we are constrained to acknowledze the force of 
the Paalmist’s declaration, “ Truth dull sping out of 


THE JEWESS. 
We deem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with | 


Under this heading there is a series of articles 
“A. I.,”’ from one of which we make the following ex- 
tract. The writer says: . 

Let us proclaim aloud, as an historical truth, that 
Christianity has done nothing for woman. Nay, more. 
From the very origin of Christianity, woman lost her 
liberty and all her individuality. It only required one 
step more for her to lose her soul too, for the fathers of 
the ehurch denied this to her. Now for the proofs 
supporting this position. 
| “Everybody knows the history of the woman taken in 
adultery. St. John narrates it thus (viii. 10, 11):— 
“ When Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw none but 
the woman, he said unto her, Woman, where are those 
thine accusers? Hath no man condemned thee? She 
said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, Neither 
do I condemn thee: go and sin no more.” | 
should be known that, according to the Talmudical law, 
no one can be judged, and still less condemned, unless 
the charge be brought forward by at least two accusers 
and two witnesses. Jesus, therefore, judged the adul- 
terous woman as the principal rabbi would have done. 
From the moment she said to him, “ No man, Lord,” 
she could not be condemned by the rabbinical law. She 


of the multitude which followed her. The history of 
‘the woman taken in adultery, therefore, 60 often repre- 
sented by artists, proves nothing in favour of enfran- 
chised woman. | | 

Nay, more; Jesus, who declared himself against 
divorce (St. Mat. xix.), declared himself against mar- 
riage likewise; for he said (St. Luke xx. 34, 35): 
“‘And Jesus answered and said unto them, The chi!dren 
of thisworld marryand are given in marriage. But they 
which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor 


worthy of resurrection one must not marry, or at least 
it is more meritorious not to marry. St. Paul repeats 
this lesson (Corinthians vii. 38). ‘‘ So, then, he that 
giveth her in marriage doeth well; but he that giveth 
her not in marriage doeth better.” And again ( verses 
39 and 40), in reference to a widow: ‘‘ But if her hus- 
band be dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom 
she wil], only in the Lord. But she is happier if she so 
abide, after my judgment: and think also that I have 
the spirit of God.” Now I ask, whence would all those 
have come who were to rise from the dead, had, in 
accordance with these precepts, no marriages taken 
place? | | 

There is still something more; and here we touch on 
the principal cause of the inferiority in which Chris- 
tianitv holds woman. It is known that St. Paul was 
the first who spoke of origina! sin, and of the fall of 
Adam and Eve. The Jews have never admitted the 
fall. This is natural, for as they do not believe in the 
redemption they cannot believe in the fall. As they felt 
no need of being raised, they of course could not believe 
that they had fallen so low. St. Paul, wishing to 
convert the Jew to the belief in the redemption by the 
body of Jesus, endeavoured to prove to them that they 
were all polluted and sullied by the original sin; that 
since Adam all men were conceived in sin; and that 
there was no Salvation for them except through the 
belief in the divinity of Jesus. The other apostles 
preached the works and the spirit of Jesus. St. Paul 
was the first to declare good works inferior to faith. 
According to him, faith alone saves from the original 
sin. St. Paul, therefore, is the founder of dogmatic 
Christianity. | 

But if Adam’s sin was the cause of the fall from 
paradise into hell, Eve was much more guilty than 
Adam ; for she was the instigator to this sin, and con- 
sequently the cause of the fall. Not only is she inferior 
to man, born to be subject to him, but she is also re- 
proved by God. Can she, at least, be saved by faith 
in Jesus? St. Paul doubts it. He says: “ She can 
only be saved by the children whom she may bring 
forth.” Here is what he said to Timothy (ii, 12): “I 
do not permit women either to teach or to hold autho- 
rity over their husbands; but I order them to hold their 
peace. For Adam was first created, and then Eve. It 
was not Adam who was beguiled; but the woman 
having been beguiled, fell into prevarication. Never- 
theless, she will be saved by the children whom she 
will bring forth, if she perseveres in faith, charity, and 


temperance.” 
__ It is, therefore, not surprising that dogmatic Chris- 
tians should have gravely discussed the question, whe- 
ther women possessed sonls, since they, however 
charitable, holy, believing, aod virtuous, cannot be 
saved from the consequences of the sin of Eve, except 
through her children, and then only if they are boys. 
These doctrines require no comment. | 
Elsewhere St. Panl, in regard to woman, says : 
(Corinthians xi.) “ For aman, indeed, ought not to cover 
his head, inasmuch as he is in the image and glory of 
God; but the woman is the glory of man. For the 
man is not of the woman; but the woman of the man. 
Neither was che man created for the woman; but the 
woman for the man. For this cause ought the woman” 
—here follows an interpolation of three words (on 
account of angels)—-“* to have power on her head.” 
The Germans, especially the Tiibingen school, who 
have published most remarkable works on the evange- 
l:sts and apostles, have proved that there exist a goodly 
number of interpolations.in St. Paul. Nearly ali these 
interpretations are at variance with the spirit and letter 
of the text. The following is in flagrant contradiction 
with the text just quoted ; “ Nevertheless, neither is the 
man without the woman, nor the woman withot the 
man, in the Lord. For as the woman is of the man, 
even so is the man also by the women; but all things 


of God,” | 
| _ Evidently this observation, which the reader wil! have 


in the 


Now It 


‘was, consequently, not condemned, despite the clamour | 


are given in marriage.” Is it not evident? To be} 


| made mentally, was made by a reader of old, and writs 


ten on the margin. At a later period the marginal note 
found its way into the text, although it implies a con. 
tradiction. The three words, ‘‘ On account of angels,” 
are likewise an explanation of a pious reader. St. Pan] 
never talks of angels when the question is of woman; 
he sincerely believed them fellow creatures, inferior to 
man, created and born in order to be subject to their 
master, to glorify him in this world and in that to 
come, 

The utmost demanded by him is, that the husband 
should love his wife asa portion belonging to him, 
Never has he uttered the word soul when he speaks of 
woman. He says to the Ephesians (v. 28): ‘So 
ought men to love their wives as their own bodies. He 
that loveth his wife loveth himself, For no man ever 
yet hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth 
it, even as the Lord.’ Here, for the first time, St. Paul 
speaks of marriage as of a sacrament. Lut this sacra- 
ment subordinates the wife to the husband, even as the 
church is subordinated to Jesus. Equality is out of the 
question. It is for the church to listen and obey, for 
the wife to hold her peace and submit. There is no 


free will for woman, for she can only be saved by her 
husband or son, 


“Husbands! love your wives (the same chapter) 
even as Christ also loved the church, and gave him. 
self up forit; that he might sanctify and cleanse her 
(Anglican version, ‘ it’) with the washing of water by 
the word; that he might present her (Ang. ver.,’‘ it’) 
to himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing, but that she (Ang. ver., ‘it ’) should 
be holy, and without blemish.” She therefore requires 
to be sanctified; she consequently is not pure in her- 
self; she requires the baptism of man. Life comes to 
her from man! 


Now observe, these are the apostles’ sweets. I have 
kept them for the last; for it required on my part more 
than respectful moderation to cite such doctrines without 
condemning them in the’ name of nature and reason, in 
the name of God, the Creator of man and woman, his 
children alike, in virtues and vices, in excellencies and 
defects. Fortunately, truth in practice is stronger than 
theory. More than one Christian woman has proved 
by her life and her spirit that, if she was not superior 
to man, she was at least his equal in everything except 
in the art of making war. But is this an inferiority 2 


Music 1n PuackEs or Worsuip.—The Scotch church, 
as known, was as opposed to instrumental music as are 
now the orthodox followers of the synagogue. It is, 
therefore, interesting to see that even among these 
stiff Presbyterians, so hostile to all display in the kirk, 
a movement has sprung up pointing to important 
changes. We copy the following from the Clerical 
Journal :”—‘' There is a party in the Church of Scot- 
land sufficiently awake to perceive that the bald and 
irreverent mode of worship which prevails in too many 
of their churches, is driving people of refined tastes toa 
communion wherein decent form is not held to be 
synonymous with irreligion. They have introduced 
standing at praise and kneeling at prayer, and some of 
them have gone so far as to advocate instrumental 
music. Indeed, in one church in Edinburgh the notes 
of the harmonium are heard every Sunday. These 
“innovations,” held by those who practise them to 
be necassary for the retention of the better order of 
people within the arms of Presbyterianism, have raised 
the ire of others, and the subject came to be discussed 
last week in the assembly of the Established Church. 
The ‘innovations ” were not, as one might have 
expected they would be, condemned out of hand by a 
gathering of Presbyterian ministers and elders from all 
corners of the country; so far from it, indeed, that a 
committee was appointed to take the whole question of 
the mode of conducting public worship into considera- 
tion, and to report thereon next year; and no fewer than 
forty-one Presbyterian ministers voted for a motion 
which had practically a decided ‘‘ prelatic tendency.” 
Let therefore the conservatives in Judaism, who see with 
dismay the aspirations of reform, console themselves 
with the idea that the craving for innovation is not yet 
so strong in the synagogue as it is among other deno- 
minations. 

Inpivesce oF on Human Procress.—Of all 
minerals, itmight at first sight appear that man could most 
readily have dispensed with gold. Its comparative scarcity 
has rendered almost useless the intrinsic qualities which it 


standard of value instrument of exchange. Yet no other 
substance, on the surface of the earth, has exercised so 
powerful an influence over the movements of the human race. 
We find it suddenly peopling continents, raising nations above 
surrounding nations ; perhaps it is not too much to say, laying © 

the foundations of sciences. The first principles of chemistry, 
of mineralogy, of metallurgy, disclosed themselves in the 
researches of the alchemists. Gold-dust led more Spaniards 
to follow in the footsteps of Columbus, of Cortez, of Pizarro, 
than the spirit of adventures or the religious zeal which 
sought toennoble it. Nor are there less conspicuous examples 
of its influence on the rise of nations. We may trace it through 
the commercial greatness of the Phenicians—certainly % 
old asthe days of Abraham—when all was gold from the 
earrings of the Midianites, their carriers of the desert, to the 
‘chains that were about their camels’ necks; through the 
fleets of Hiram, laden withthe gold of Ophir; through the 
glory of Solumon; through Carthage and her hundred cities 
‘along the shores of the Mediterranean; through ancient 
refinement.and barbaric splendor, through Jew and Gentile 
‘through settlement by land and sea ; till Spain herself, who 
doubtless, had supplied much, if not most of the golden 
‘material, came in revolving years, to take her place at the head 
of the nations under Charles V. Wherever, in the world’s 
history, a great gold mine has come to light, there a burst of 
sunshine falls across the. dark and troubled stream. But it 
for our own time these yellow grains have the 
chie est exercise of their latent power, if indeed, they are 20 


exhausting themselves in some grand and final efforh— 
Review. 


possesses; itmay even be doubted whether it is the best — | 
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i es ATHANASIA. Theocrite with his fresh and charming idy] of the| mingle with 
~ @ The ship may sink, ; Reapers.” Virgil, on his part, thonght of it, and re- 
And I may drink produced it-in more than one passage in his “ Georgics.” | 


A hasty death in the deep, salt sea ; 
: But all that I leave | 
In the occan grave 
‘Can be slipped and spared, and no loss to me. 


What care I, 
| Thongh falls the sky, ' 
And the shrivelling earth to a cinder turn ? 
| No fires ot doom 
ag Can ever consume 
What.never was made nor meant to turn. 


. Let go the breath ! 
There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss nor harm, 
Not in the clod 
Is the life of God, 
Let it mount, as it will, from form to form. 


THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 

M. Vidal is about publishing a second edition of his 
«Homeric Studies,” in which there is a chapter on the 
various objects represented on the shield of Achilles. 
‘In this chapter the learned author compares the wed- 
ding and harvest festivities among the ancient Hebrews 
with those among the Greeks. We translate this 
 ehapter from the “A. I, 

Let us pass, says the author, to the second picture. 
Vulcan has also represented two beautiful cities full of 
inhabitants, In onea marriage and solemn festival are 
being celebrated. At the light of torches the couple are 
being conducted from their abode through the city. 
Everywhere hymeneal chants resound. Young people 
dance around. In their midst the sounds of the flutes 
and lyres are heard, an) the women standing under their 

orticos admire this spectacle, 

What is all this? <A delightful tableau de genre, as 
we shall presently see several others. Homer, this 
-many-sided genius, knows how to prepare on his rich 

palette the most diversified colours. And, as he is 
always truthfal, one can draw from his pictures, great or 
small, precious information on the customs of the time: 
they are as many medals of the civilisation of the age. 
And now for the wedding. 

It is a charming piece which conveys to us a deal of 
information. Thus at che time of Homer the bridal 
pair were conducted to their new home by the light 
of torches. Before them the hymeneal song was 
chanted, and dances were executed at the sound of 
instrumer ts. 
The nuptial ceremonies appear at all times and in all 


countries to nave been about the same. Does anyone 


want to know how among another nation of antiquity 
and of another religion nuptials were celebrated—for 
instance, among the Hebrews? I open Munk’s “ Pa- 
lestine,” and I find on this subject as follows:—‘ On 
the day fixed for the wedding, the bride having bathed, 
and being perfumed and anointed with odoriferous oils, 
she was adorned with the best of whatever she possessed 
in wearing apparel or jewels, and carried a crown on her 
head. Surrounded by her parents and female friends, 
she awaited sunset. The bridegroom, likewise adorned 
and crowned (Is. Ixi. 10; Cant. viii. 11), and sur- 
rounded by his companions and ‘ best men’ (Judg. xiv. 
11), repaired in the evening to the house of his father- 
in-law in order to fetch his bride, who quitted the 
paternal house amidst the blessings of her parents (Gen. 
xxiv. 60), The young couple, placed under a canopy, 
and accompanied by their relatives and friends, set 
themselves in motion, lamps being lighted, and at the 
noisy sounds of drums and other instruments. The 
procession thus moved on towards the house of the 
bridegroom, singing, and amidst the demonstrations of 
the liveliest joy (Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9, xxv. 10; 1 Mac. 
ix. 37, 39; Mat. xxv.), A merry feast, prepared by 
the bridegroom or by his parents, awaited the wedding 
guests (Judg. xiv. 10), 
to the noisy joy; and if talmudical traditions may be 
applied to the ancient Hebrews, the gravest personages 
did not disdain to show their attention to the bride by 
dancing before her”(Bab. Tal. Kethuboth, fol. 16, 6—1.) 
At Rome there was about the same ceremonial; and, 
apparently, traces of it are still found in many a village 
custom of our days—customs which distinguished no- 
Velists have very pleasantly described. But is in 
cotemporary Greece that a multitude of ceremonies 
customary in the time of Homer have survived. Tra- 
 -Vellers profoundly versed in Greek antiquity, and who 
- are at the same time acute and careful observers, have 
noticed this, and only recently one of them—M. Am- 
‘pere—wrote as follows :— 
‘The rejoicings which attended weddings recall by 
_ more than one peenliarity ancient nuptials. The hy- 
meneal torch is carried before the couple. The 
bride, who, as of old, is still called “the nymph,” 
proceeds in the midst of the chants and dances of her 
companions. 
are represented on the shield of Achilles, conducting 
the bride through the city by the light of torches, while 
the multitude intones the hymeneal song, the young 
People dance and cnt capers, and the flutes and lyres 
resound,” | 
Vulean engraves an enclosure covered with an abun- 
dant harvest. Here labourers, holding in their hands 
sharp sickles, are engaged in reaping. All along the 
Ows numerous ears fall in sheaves on the ground ; 
Others tie the bundles. Behind them children sre 
handing them sheaves, which they carry in their arms. 
In the midst of these reapersetands the master of the 
field in silenee, holding up his staff; he rejoices im his 
heart. The heralds aside prepare the meal under an 
Oak tree; they have killed an enormous bull, which 
they make ready, and the women, powdering over the 
flesh with white flour, prepare an abundant meal for the 
reapers. 


| reapers of the Bible. 


Everyone abandoned himself 


One believes to see them such as they 


‘In our days M. Chateaubriand, with the felicity ofstyle 
and the richness of imagination peculiar to him, seems 
to have had Homer in mind in that beautiful passage in 
the second book of the ‘‘ Martyrs,” where Endore takes 
part in the labours of the harvest. But there exists 
another harvestescene still finer than that of Homer, 
because it is more touching; it is more touching 


| because there are in it more elevated sentiments. 


I wish to speak of that exquisite biblical idy] 
which is called Ruth. In Homer the master of the 
field, enjoying a calm pleasure at the sight of the 
abundant crops, experiences after all only the selfish 
satisfaction of a proprietor. There the reapers take 
part in an abundant and dainty feast without there 


being a thought given to the poor and necessitous. 


How much more I love the master of the field and the 
| The reapers, in accordance with 
the law of God, let the poor glean behind them ; the 
master of the field, Boaz, after having made enquiries 
about the poor gleaner, in whom he recognizes the 
devoted daughter-in-law of Naomi, invites her to ap- 
proach and to share the modest meal of the labourers— 
a meal consisting of parched corn and bread dipped in 
vinegar. Aftewards, not content with giving her the 
benefit which tke law of Moses accords to her, Boaz 
charges his men “ to let fall, as by oversight, handfulls 
of ears,’ that Ruth might gather them, “and not to 
hinder her or put her to shame.” Here is the whole 
difference between profane and sacred antiquity ; here 
everything is ennobled and quickened by love to the 
neighbour and the respect due to poverty and eisfor- 
tune, by obedience to the laws of God, and as we see, 
by the most ingenious, delicate charity. 


A DEDUCTIVE ARGUMENT FOR THE 
| FUTURE STATE. | 

I will venture to state what I apprehend to be the 
safest and most impregnable ground on which the 
supporters of this great doctrine can take their stand. 

That ground is the universality of the affections ; the 
yearning of every mind to carefor something out of 
itself. For this is the very bond and seal of our 
common humanity: it is the golden link which knits 
together and preserves human species. It is in the 
need of loving and of being loved, that the highest 


instincts of our nature are first revealed. Not only is 
This is a curious piece of information. {it found among the good and the virtuous, but expe- 
rience proves that it is compatible with almost any 


amount of depravity, and with almost every form of 
vice. No other principle is so general or so powerful. 
It exists in the most barbarous and ferocious states of 
society, and we know that even sanguinary and revolt- 
ing crimes are often unable to efface it from the breast 
of the criminal.—It warms the coldest temperament, 
and softens the hardest heart. However a character 
may be deteriorated and debased, this single passion 1s 
capable of redeeming it from utter defilement, and of 
rescuing it from the lowest depths. And if, from 
time to time, we hear of an apparently well attested 
case of its entire absence, we are irresistibly compelled 
to believe that, even in that mind, it lurks unseen: 
that it is stunted, not destroyed; that there is yet 
some nook cr cranny in which itis buried; that the 
avenues from without are not quite closed; and that, 
in spite of adverse circumstances, the affections are not 
so dead, but that it would be possible to rouse them 
from their torpor, and kindle them into life. 

Look now at the way in which this god-like and 
fandamental principle of our nature acts. As long 
as we. are with those whom we love, and as long as 
the sense of security is unimpaired we rejoice, and the 
remote consequences of our love are usually forgotten. 
[ts fears and its risks are unkeeded. But the dark 
day approaches, and the moment that sorrow is at hand, 
other and yet essential parts of our affections come 
‘into play. And if, perchance, the stroggle. has been 
long and arduous ; if we ave been tempted to cling to 
hope when hope should have been abandoned, so much 
the more sre we at last changed and humbled. To 


note the slow, but inevitable march of disease, to 


watch the enemy stealing in at the gate, to see the 
strength gradually waning, the limbs tottering more 
and more, the noble faculties dwindling by degrees, 
the eye paling and losing its lustre, the tongue 
faltering as it vainly tries to utter its words of endear- 
ment, the very lips heardly able to smile with their 
wonted tenderness ;—to see this, is hard indeed to 
bear, and many of the strongest natures have sunk 
under it. But when even this is gone; when the very 
signs of lifeare mute; when the last faint tie is severed, 
and there lies before us naught save the shell and husk 
of what we loved too well, then truly, if we believed 
the separation were final, how could we stand up and 
live? We have staked our all upon a single cast, and 
lost the stake. There, where we nave garnered up 


our hearts, and where our treasure is, thieves break in 


and spoil. Methinks, that in that moment of desolation, 
the best of us would succumb, but for the deep convic- 
tion that all is not really over; that we have as 
yet only seen a part; and that something remains. 
behind ; something which the eye of reason can- 
not discern, but on which the eye of affection is 
fixed. What is that, which passing over us like a 


shadow, strains the achifig vision at it? Whence comes, 


that sense of mysterious companionship in the midst of 
solitude; that ineffable feeling which cheers the 
afflicted ? Why is it that, at these times, our minds are 
thrown back on themselves, and, being so thrown, have 
a forecast of another and ahigher state? It this be a 
delusion, it is one which the affections have themselves 
created, and we must believe that the purest and 
noblest elements of nature conspire to deceive us. So 


of the harvest which H omer drew inspired ; 


aurely as we lose what we love so surely does hope 


grief. That if a man stood alone, he 
would deem himself mortal, I can well imagine. Why 
not? On account of his loneliness, his moral fae 
culties would be undevioped, and it is solely from them 
that he can learn the doctrine of immortality. There 
is nothing, either in the mechanism of the material 
universe, or in the vast sweep and compass of science, 
which can teach it. The baman intellect, glorious as 
it is, and in its own field aimost omnipotent, knows i¢ 
not. For the province and function of the intellect ig 
to take those steps, and to produce those improvements, 
whether speculative or practical, which accelerate the 
march of nations, and to which we owe the august and 
imposing fabric of modern eivilisation, But this intel- 
lectual movement which determines the condition of 
man, does not apply with the same force to the condition 
of men. What is most potent in the mass, loses its 
supremacy in the unit. One law for the separate 
elements; another law for the entire compound. The 
intellectual principle is conspicuous in regard to the 
race ; the moral principle in regard to the individual. 
And of all the moral sentiments which adorn and elevate 
the human character, the instinct of affection is surely 
the most lovely, the most powerful, and the most 
general. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to assert 
that this the fairest and choicest of our possessions is of 
so delusive and fraudulent a character, that its dictates 
are not to be trusted, we can hardly avoid the conclusion, 
that, inasmuch as they are the same in all ages, with 
all degrees of knowledge, and with all varieties of 
religion, they bear upon their surface the impress of 
truth, and are at once the conditions and consequence 
of our being. | | 
It is, then, to theseuse ofimmortality with which 
the affections inspire us, that 1 would appeal for the 
best proof.of the reality of afuture life. Other proofs 
perhaps there are, which it may be for other men or for © 
other times to work out. But, before this can be done, 
the entire subject will have to be re-opened, in order 
that it may be discussed with boldness and yet. with 
calmness, which however cannot happen as long as a 
stigma rests on those who attack the belief: because 
its assailants, being unfairly treated, will for the most 


part be either timid or passionate.—Henry Thomas 
Buckle. | 


Tue INerrasLe Name.—It is more than probable 
that the true name of the Deity has been forever lost to 
the denizens of earth, and that even the most pious will 
only learn it when the veils of this earthly tabernacle 
shall have been rent asunder, and the soul disenthralled 
from the bondage of earth shall enter upon its true life, 
and appear in the immediate presence ofl AM. That 
it was once known our readers need not be told, but 
with the destruction of the temple, and the dispersion 
of the tribes, its true pronunciation was lost, never 
again to be known of man, till in the fullness of time 
the purposes of our Creator shall have been accom- 
plished and the new life shall begin, Josephus says, 
** Whereupon God declared to Moses His Holy Name, 
which had never been discovered to men before; 
concerning which, it is not lawful for me to say any 
more.” In obedience to this law, the people abstained 
from pronouncing it, and in consequence tiereof the 
true pronunciation of the name was gradually lost. In 
explanation of this, the learned Dr. Mackay says, 
‘*The task is difficult to make one unacquainted with 
the structure of the Hebrew language, comprehend 


preserved, can be wholly lost. It may be attempted, 
however, in the following manner. The Hebrew 
alphabet consists entirely of consonants. The vowel 
‘sounds were originally supplied by the reader while 
reading, he being previously made acquainted with the. 
correct pronunciation of each word, and if he did not 
possess this knowledge, the letters before him could not | 
supply it, and he was, of course, unable to pronounce 
the word. Every Hebrew, however, knew from 
practice, the vocal sounds with which the consonants 


| were pronounced in the different words, in the same 


manner as every English reader knows the different 
sounds of ‘*a”’ in “ heat, hate, all, was.” The words, 
‘God save the Republic,” written in the Hebrew 
method, would appear thus, ‘ Gd su th rpblc.’’ Now the 
jncommunicable name of God consists of four letters, 
Yod, He, Vav, He, or in English, I, H, V. H. It is 
evident that the word thus written cannot be pro- 
nounced in English, unless at least two vowels be sap- 


‘plied. Neither can they in Hebrew. The vowels — 


were, of course, known to the Jew, because he. 
heard them frequently pronounced, just a» we know 
that Mr, stands for Mister because we continually 
heard this combination so pronounced. But the name 
of God, of which these four letters are symbols was 
never pronounced, but another word, adonai, substituted 
forit, and hence, as the letters themselves have no 
vocal power, the Jew not knowing the implied vowels 
was unable to supply them and thus the pronunciation 
of the word was in time entirely lost.” This is certainly 
probable and flausible, but we believe that not 
only is the pronunciation lost, but the name itself, and 
that neither will ever again be known of men this side 
the grave. —J. R. 


Hottowar’s ror adult, the 
infant, the robust, and delicate may fly to this medicine with 
the certainty of receiving from it relief and succour. Hollo- 
way’s Pills cleanse the stomach from all undigested food and 
free the bowels from all obnoxious accumulations; they pre- 
vent acidity and heartburn, and dispel flatulency and many 
other inconveniences perpetually resulting from faulty or 
feeble digestions. By taking these Pills according to the di- 
rections enveloping each box, and yielding obedience to the 
ordinary laws of health, diseases will be stopped in their pro- 
gress. Nature will be coaxed to resume her sway and restore 
regularity of action; while domestic care and management 


will help to rebuild the strength and renovate mental and 
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Public Companies and Societies—Five Shillings for the first 
seven lines, and Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists 
of about ten words. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Three 
Shillings and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black 
borders are charged double. All family announcements are pub- 
lished the same week, if received at the office on Thursday, not 
later than 4 o'clock p.m. 
| Trade Advertisements—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 
all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. 

For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 
the Paper the charze is a third more than the scale as 

Table and double-column matter charged extra. 


NOTICE. 

Our Subscribers are respectfully reminded that, the quar- 
'ter having expired, the Subscriptions are due. To 
- avo'd needless writing and postages, the receipt of the 

Subscriptions will be acknowledged in our journal in 
the week of their receipt, and such acknowledgment 
shall have the validity of a receipt. | 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rev. M. H. Myers, Kingston, Jamaica.—Two books ordered were 
forwarded to him by last mail, per favour. Suez.—The sonnet 
is not suitable to our columns, The sender of the “ &dinburgh 
Daily Review” is thanked; we, however, do not deem it expe- 
dient to take notice of the paragraph marked, 


Badacriptions to the “Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer ’:— 


Rev. Mr. Hollander, Birmingham, up to June 30, 1863, 8s. Mr. 
N. Herz, Nottingham, up to Oct. 18, 1863, 5s, Mr. Henry Salo- 
mon, Edinburgh, up to June 30, 1863, 8s. Mrs. Robinson, Bow 
House, Betley, up to Sep. 30, 1863, 4s. Mr. 8. Sachs, Biuming 
ham, up to Dec. 31, 1863, 16s. Rev. Simon Caro, Norwich, up 
to June 80, 1863, 4s. Messrs. L. Benas and Sons, Liverpool, up 
to Dec. 31, 1863, 8s. Mr. G. Selig, Manchester, up to March 31, 
1863. 18s. Mr. Moss, Triangle, Kennington Cross, up'to June 
30, 1863, 3s. Per Rev. J. Rabinowitz, Cape Town—Mr. Lewis 
Nordan, Alliwal North, up to Dec. 31, 1862, £1 4s. Mr, Edward 
Nathan, Graff Reinet, up to Dec. 31, 1862, £1 ds. 

Letters not prepaid cannot be taken in. 

Communications received on Thursday cannot be noticed the same 
week, 


FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Friday| Jnly 3 |Tamuz 16 |Sabbath commences at 7.0. 


17 |Sabbath closes at 9.16. 
Portion, Num, xxii. 2 to xxv. 10. 
Haph, Micah. v. 

Sunday next will be.the Fast of Tamuz. 


Sat. 4 


Che 


‘AND | 
Bebrew Observer, 
LONDON: FRIDAY, JULY 3, 1963. 
THE MEETING AT SIR FRANCIS 
GOLDSMID’S. 


The meeting at Sir Francis Goldsmid’s, referred to in | 


our last, betokens a new and a most remarkable phase in| 


- modern Jewish history. The Poles are a nation of sol- 


diers. From the earliest dawn of their existence they have 
been engaged in wars, either of offence or defence, with 


their neighbours or among themselves. But, however nu- 


merous the Jewish settlers among them, these settlers were 


_ never thought of any account by either of the belligerents.. 
_ Like other spoil they passed into the hand of the con- 


queror, as one of the rewards of the successful operations. 
For the first time now in Jewish, and, let us add, also in 
Polish history, we see the warlike Poles solicit the 


of the: mighty 


struggle in which they are engaged, and that, too, 
not as subordinates, but as allies and equals. For the 
first time since the appearance of the Poles as a nation on 
the stage of history do we see a Polish nobleman, the 
organ of the Secret National Government, propound to his 


Jewish couutrymen the alternative either to act in the 


crisis with the patriotism of citizens, or to continue to 
remain aliens, from whom nothing is to be expected and 
to whom nothing is to be granted. Such, as we under- 
‘stood, was the substance of the opening speech made by. 
Count Zamoyski at the meeting at St. John’s Lodge. 

- We do not stand here as counsellors of our Polish co- 
religionists. They have neither asked nor do they re- 
quire our advice. If the report of the newspapers be 
correct, and if we are to believe the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
who spoke in the House of Lords positively to the fact, 
the Polish Jews have cast in their lot with their Christian 
neighbours. Nor do we wish, for the present, to discuss 


the expediency of the_steps recommended in the resolu- 


there will be a difference of opinion. The Jewish people, 
by the very nature of the institutions which make them 
Jews, as well as by habit and education, must needs be 
conservative. What they have ever striven for has been 
permission to adhere to what was transmitted to them from 
their fathers of old. What they suffered fcr was the 
tenacity with which they clang to the ancestral institutions. 
Centuries and centuries ago have they renounced all poli- 
tical aspirations, and resignedly and cheerfully accepted in 
every country the order established, and submitted to its 
political and social laws.. No section of Israel has ever 
endeavoured to enlist the political sympathy of another 
Jewish population, or to rouse it to any particular line of 
action. When Hungary revolted from Austria no section 
of the Italian Jews sought to exercise any political influ- 
ence on its co-religionists in the insurgent kingdom, although 
the defeat of the bigoted Hapsburgs would then mani- 
festly have been to the advantage of the Jews in liberal 
Sardinia and the other territories of the Appenine Penin- 
sula. In the fierce struggle between the North and South 
of the United States of America, no body of foreign Jews, 
whatever their views on the magnitude of the interests at 
stake, undertakes politically to bias 
its brethren in faith among either of the contend- 
ing parties. The Jews in the North are as faithful 


to the banner of the Federal as those of the South to 


that of the Confederate States. If Jews in modern 
time seem to deviate from this long-trodden path, and to 
share in the political movements of the day, it is because 
they were driven into this course by those who should 
have been their staunchest protectors, but who, alas ! 
struck by blindness, turned the fiercest persecutors of their 
natural allies. The conservatives of the day, by a strange 
fatality, evinced an inconceivable hatred to the conserva- 
tives of old, to the arch-conservatives, to those divinely 
charged with the mission of conservatism, and who taught 
the world how a conservative has to act and to suffer. If 
Jews of modern time forsook the banner of conservatism, 
it was because conservatives repelled and oppressed them. 
But this struggle with the conservative instincts in the 
breast of the Jew is only a temporary perturbation, which 
will cease with the momentary cause. The wave driven 
by a hurricane against the current will-again follow its 
natural course the moment the tempest shall have abated. 
But how furious must the tempest be which can force a 
wave against the stream, That, despite these conservative 
instincts, the ancient time-hallowed practice of political 
non-interference, and the total extinction for ages and 
ages of all political aspirations in the Jewish breast, there 
should yet have been found a body of co-religionists ready 
in one particular instance, and, by way of exception, pro- 
bably the only one in the history of the Jews since the 
downfall of their polity, to pursue a different line of con. 
duct, is, indeed, most remarkable, proving that the provo- 
cations which could have effected this revulsion in their 
sentiments must likewise be unique and wounding to the 
very quick by their nature. These provocations were 
clearly enough stated by several of the speakers at the 
meeting. 

Alas! alas! that the unfortunate policy of the Russian 
Government should have rendered the attempt at finding 
extenuating circumstances all but hopeless. For even in 
this meeting, chiefly consisting of brethren in faith of the 
martyrs in Poland and Russia groaning under the direst 
oppression ever practised under the most ruthless despotism, 
there were not wanting those who in obedience to the 
conservative instincts in the Jewish heart, and its innate 
respect for legally constituted authority, anxiously cast 
about for reasons that could be urged, if not in defence, at 


least in extenuation of the fierce persecution. But what} 


answer could be given even by the most ardent advocate 
of Russian policy to Count Zamoyski, when he stated the 
reason guided by which boys of tender years were, under 
Nicholas, snatched away from their Jewish parents in 
order to be sent to the interior of Russia, there to be 
brought up for the military service of the Czar? We will 
not now describe the horrors enacted, when in the dead of 
the night a brutal soldiery broke into the houses of the 
Jews, and there tore from the convulsive grasps of the 
agonised mothers’ the darlings of “their hearts, never 
in this world to be seen by them again. We will not 
now dwell upon the heart-rending scenes which followed, 
when the sickly, delicately nursed boys—we should almost 
say infants— were in the winter’s frost insufficiently 
clothed and fed, transported to the military depot at the 
distance of many miles from their homes—when occa- 
sionally only stiff corpses, frozen to death, were found in 
the conveying carts—when the older boys, in order to 
eseape an enforced change of religion and the terrible fate 
awaiting them, deliberately walked into deep water as they 
were marched to rivers there to be baptised wholesale, 
never, or only as corpses, to rise to the surface again. We 
will not now dilate upon these atrocities, chronicled as 
they have been in our columns by an eye-witness, who 
alas could only weep at the woful scenes enacted before 
-bim, but which he could not mitigate, but will confine 
ourselves to the reason for these cruelties as assigned by 


the nobleman referred to in the retrospect he took in his 


speech of the history of the Jews of Poland. — 


tions passed at the meeting. On this expediency we feo! ' 


the mass of| 


The Jewish conscripts, the Czar Nicholas was informed 
although intelligent and adequate to all kinds of intellee. 
tual labours, were yet unfit for any bodily exertions, filled 
the military hospitals, and there generally perished. Hero 
was a crying evil which loudly called for a remedy. The 
Jewish youths were sickly, or at least of a weak constitu. 
tion. They could not stand’ as well as their neighbours 
the wear and tear of Russian military service ; their frames 
evidently required invigoration, in order to be brought up 
to the standard of the rest of the population. How was 
this to be effected? Clearly by the removal of the causes 
producing this unnatural debility, not marking either the 
Austrian, Prussian, or French Jewish soldiers. These 
causes weré plain enough. A population huddled together 
in the confined space of the close dens and damp cellers 
called the ghetto, thus artificially. shut out from God's free 
light and air, is not likely to enjoy a healthy constitution. 
A population excluded from every profession and profit 
able calling, and limited to a few overcrowded trades, in 
which its members were driven to an unnatural competition, — 
and to spatch as it were the piece of bread allowed them 
from each other’s mouth, is not likely to be supplied with 
wholesome and sufficient nourishment, and consequently to 
possess vigorous frames. And lastly, a poor wretched 
population overwheliued with special taxes, and whose 
very meat is so burdened with heavy impost that men 
who died at seventy could in their life-time never affurd to 
indulge in the luxury of tasting flesh—and we wish it to 
be understood that this is not an idle phrase thrown in for 
make weight, but a woful reality—are not likely to beget 
a strong and healthy progeny. All that the Emperor had to 
do to remedy the evil was to throw wide open the gates of 
theghetto and to let in a flood of light and a stream of air, to 
take off from the feet of the unfortunate Jews the shackles 
impeding their movements, and from their shoulders the 
heavy loads of special taxes. Such would have been the 
suggestion of common sense, the counsel of humanity, and 
the bidding of religion. But what did the Czar actually 
do toremedy the evil? He hurled defiance at all laws of 
God and man. THe subverted the yery foundations of all 
social order. He violated man’s most sacred rights, and 
flying into the face of heaven broke asunder the tenderest 
family ties formed by nature and guaranteed by nature's 
author. As though soldiering were man’s highest duty on 
earth, in order to insure for his army robust servants from 
the Jewish ranks, he ordered the children to be torn from 
the arms of their parents. Was there ever a blacker 
inquity practised on earth? And can language supply 
words dark enough to paint this atrocity in its true 
colours ? | | 

Yet, thrilling as did the Count’s statements through 
every heart at the meeting, as the words slowly and gravely 
dropped from his lips, the emotion was notsufficient altogether 
t» hush into silence the conservative instincts of those who 
from childhood had been accustomed implicitly to obey 
the precept of the inspired sage, ‘‘ My son, obey the com- 
mandsof the king,” and to reverence in the existing au- 
thorities the representatives of the Supreme Himself. Was 
the Count not speaking of bygones? Was it not the 

aigning kimperor who put a stop to these atrocities ? 
Why should a race, whose lot beyond that of every other 
it has. been from hoary antiquity to suffer, so carefully 
nurse the memory of the dark past? Why should a com- 
munity longer than any other tried in the school of mis- 
fortune, patience, and resignation, and always ready to 
hold out the hand of amity to the fiercest persecutor the 
moment he relents, doubt the benevolent ‘sentiments of 


the monarch impressed on the enactments decreed by him? 
And why should this view not ultimately have prevailed 
at the meeting? ut, alas! alas! an act of the reigning 
Emperor deprived this line of defence of all its efficiency. 
Did Alexander II. really entertain those benevolent senti- 
ments towards the Jews to which he is said to have given 
expression? There were no doubt ukases promulgated 
by him granting relief to his oppressed Jewish subjects. 

But were these intended for a reality, or, as contended by 


the Poles present, only to hoodwink the eyes of Europe, to 


gain for the Emperor the reputation of clemency—an act of 


‘mere policy, to be published and commented upon by the 


Western press, but not to be carried into practice?. Are 
we to believe more the Emperor when he speaks than 
when he acts? If. the Emperor really entertained bene- 


observed, with a force of logic to which we know of no 
answer, he had a glorious opportunity of evincing them by 


an act, not of clemency, but of justice, that would most 


effectually have silenced all his detractors, that would 
have carried conviction to every mind. <A cry of horror 
resounded all over Europe at the report of the Saratow 
atrocities. Kvery{eeling heart thrilled with emotion. The 
English Parliament itself re-echoed the horrors. The 
Emperor was petitioned on all sides. It was not for 
clemency, but for justice that the Jewish world raised its 
voice. All that was asked was a new trial of the martyrs, 
not conformably to foreign procedures, but in accordance ~ 
with Russian laws. Five millions of Jews, who felt that 
they were convicted, unheard, with the Saratow victims 
of the atrocious crime of requiring Christian blood for the 
celebration of their Passover, implored the Czar to afford 
them an opportunity for defending themselves against the 
foulest conspiracy ever hatched by the darkest fanaticism. 
Now was the time for showing his real sentiments towards 
the Jews, not by words, but by deeds. One stroke of his 
pen, and a new trial, conducted under new auspices, and 


in strict conformity with the existirg laws, would have 


volent sentiments towards the Jews, Sir Francis Goldsmid 
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‘in from the Siberian mines che few survivors who have 
utlived the tortures to which so many others of the ac- 
, d have, alas! succumbed, and would at once have 
cleansed all other Jews, whose religion is one and the 


gaine, wherever settled, from the aspersion cast upon them | 


py a few fanatics on the distant banks of the Wolga. A 
vi grateful and a more gracious act than compliance 
| ah the petition of the Jews, the Emperor could not have 
rformed. Among these petitioners it was not difficult to 
know there were men of high intelligence as capable of 
forming a correct judgment on the caseas the officials, 
qho, in order to obtain a conviction, most flagrantly vio- 
lated the laws of their own land. Among these petitioners, 
gs known, there were men of sterling integrity, not likely 
to interest themselves for common murderers, be they Jews 
ot Gentiles. And, lastly, among these petitioners were quiet 
men, who as a rule(never interfered, and never intruded their 
opinions upon others. Yet the Emperor refused compli- 
ance with the petitions. And on what ground? On the 
und that the condemned were convicted of common 
murder, when every stage of the proceedings and every 
line of the depositions clearly show that the motives 
ascribed to the victims for the commission of the pretended 
crime were the supposed religious practice among the J ews 
obliging them to use Christian blood in the celebration of 
their Passover. Sir Francis Goldsmid’s reasoning, as he 
partly adumbrated and partly developed these views, 
proved too cogent to admit of a successful answer, and so 
tht resolutions proposed were passed unanimously. — 

Alas! alas! that a powerful, and, as we still believe, 
despite all obloquy, a kind-hearted monarch should, by a 
sad error of judgment, alienate from his Government the 
feelings of millions, at a time when he needs more than 
ever the sympathies of the enlightened West! Alas! 

alas! that, by his own act, he should cut off the ground 
- from beneath the feet of those who so unwillingly give up 
their faith in the benevolence of the sovereign that severed 
the fetters of serfdom, and who would so cheerfully 
defend his love of justice were he only to afford them an 
opportunity. | 


Russia.———A. PrrEDICTION.—We copy, without any 
comment, the following frum the “ Israelit.” Our readers 
are left to believe or disbelieve the strange story :—It is 
said that the reigning Czar met with the following extra- 
ordinary adventure. When he last year visited the interior 
of his empire he came to a small place almost entirely 
inhabited by Jews, who received him with all due respect. 
The Czar was struck by the appearance of a very old man, 
whose white beard nearly reached down to his very girdle, 
and whose breast was decorated with a military medal. 
‘© Who is this man ?’’ inquired the monarch, and in reply 
learned that his name was Oelblatt; that he had been a 
soldier many years ago ; and that among his co-religtonists 
he had a reputation for sanctity. He disdained, the Emperor 
~ was further told, all animal food, and lived for the last 50 
years on nothing but bread, onions, and a little tea. The 
monarch sent fur him and asked him where he had ob- 
tained the medal. Oelblatt narrated that he had served 
under Suwaroff in the campaign in Italy, and fought in 
many battles against the French, and once even saved the 
life of his colonel. ‘‘ Have you ever been wounded ?” 
asked the Czar. ‘‘ The evil one has no power over me,” 
replied the old man. ‘I stood times innumerable in the 
thickest bail of bullets, but not a hair on my head was 
hurt” The Emperor smiled. ‘‘They tell me you can 
see the future. Shall I reign long ?—shall 1 be happy.” 
“You will not reign as long as your father,” answered 
the old man,. “‘ but your end will be happier than his. 
Your father was happy in life, but the first blow levelled 
at him broke his heart. You will have many mishaps in 
life, but your end will not be unhappy.” The Emperor 
became serious. ‘‘ Be more explicit,” said he. ‘* iefore 
"a year shall have passed over your head,” continued the 
seer, ‘‘ your empire will resemble a sea of flames. You 
will exert yourself in vain to extinguish them. Three 
sovereigns will fight you, but they will nothurt you. But 
that your own people suould wage war against you—this 
will cause you much grief.” . ** Do you speak the truth ?” 
asked the Emperor; and having stood a considerable 
while meditating, said, Then give mea sign.” ‘Man 
mnust not tempt God,” replied the old man. ‘* However, 
that you may perceive that I have spoken the truth, know, 
then, a messenger will overtake you and bring you the 
intelligence that an attempt at assassination has been made 


upon one of your most zealous servants, but that it forfu- 


nately failed. Do not believe it. The attempt was not 
- Made. It is only a device to embitter you against your 
subjects.” The Czar dismissed the old man from his pre- 
sence. It was 11 o'clock in the morning. At 12a 
messenger came who brought the intelligence that Wie- 
lopolski’s life had been attempted. ‘‘ Where is the truth 7” 
exclaimed the Emperor. ‘‘ Call again to me the old Jew.” 
But the order was to no purpose. When the messenger 
arrived he found—a corpse, The old man had a short time 
before sunk under a sudden fit of apoplexy. | 
A Jewish Mactsrrate ror Great Yarmoura.— We 
understand that three gentlemen of Liberal views— 
_ D. Falcke, W. Briggs, and James Scott, Esqs.—have 
been selected by the Lord Chancellor to fill the vacan- 
Cies on the magisterial bench caused by the decease 
of W. Yetts, J. Plummer, and W. T. Clarke, Esqs. 
e first-named gentleman is an Israelite, and will be, 
‘We believe, the only person of that persuasion in the 
Commission of the peace in the Hastern Counties. He 
amassed a considerable fortune in the colonial trade, 
and has lately built a splendid mansion in his native 
town, to which he has retired from active life. 
He has been very liberal to the different charitable and 
Other institutions in Yarmouth, irrespective of 
party or religious creed; and will no doubt, prove 
an impartial magistrate. The names of the three 
Zentlemen will shortly be submitted to the Town 
-“ouncil, and in the event of no valid objection being 
raised on the part of that body, the appointment will 
be confirmed.—J ormich Argus. 


_ STATE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

The subjoined extract from a letter received by a 
Jewish gentleman in London has been forwarded to us. 
We publish it, as the sad fate of exile has also befallen a 
large number of co-religionists. Indeed, the writer of the 
letter himself, as may be inferred from the contents, is a 
co-religionist 

| “New Orleans, 30th May, 1863. 

“Tam about to communicate ill tidings. I know not 
how to break the subject, as I am fearful it will cause you 
much grief and sorrow ; but it is God’s will, and must be 
done. Know, then, by a recent order of the Federal 
commander of this department, all persons who have not 
renewed their allegiance to the United States Government 
by the 15th inst., are ordered to leave the lines of the 
department for the Southern Confederacy; and as I am 
one of 20,000 who have to leave, I am under the painful 
necessity to say that this will be my last letter until God 
is willing for me to write you elsewhere. I cannot commit 
perjury ; I cannot sell my soul and conscience; and am 
willing to sacrifice my love for my own immediate family, 
and that which I bear for you and yours, rather than 
forfeit one principle of honour. I have sworn before 
Almighty God to sustain my country, and defend it if 
needs be, and that oath is registered in Heaven, and no 
one can blame me for holding it most sacred. You have 
no idea how many, many thousands are thus driven from 


‘their homes. Most all the Jewish population are leaving 


daily, and two-thirds of the Portuguese Congregation, 
with its rabbi at their head—the Rev. Dr. Guthein— 
have left. They (the Federals) allow us to take provi- 
sions equal to ten days’ rations and our wearing apparel, 
but confiscate all household effects, land, houses, property 
of every description, stock money, &e. My dear mother, 
with my grand-parents, will remain and comply with the 
order. Necessity compels them; for if I had the means 
they should not live under Yankee rule. You have no 
idea how our people are persecuted here. ‘They cannot 


son or fort. Never in the history of man has despotism 
with inhuman cruelty been practised upon a free, civilised, 
and enlightened people as that which our people have re- 
ceived from that cursed race now in power here. The 
war is the most terrible ever waged in the world, and the 
North will one day, I trust to God, receive the retribution 
which is due to them. All I can say is, may they receive 
what they deserve. It is hard to leave those we love so 
dearly, be banished from your home and become an exile, 
without committing an act in any way obnoxious to the 
Government. The Yankees have taken the most despotic 
means to convert the people, but they have failed, and we 
stand firm 'o our country, and have foiled them in every 
attempt. They talk about Union! There can never be 
a Union where such bitter hatred exists as that between 
North and South, and unless the former recognises the 
independence of the South this war will never ead. I 
trust to God that He may: avert this last calamity, and 
that peace may come at an early day. I shall leave for 
my pilgrimage in two’ days. I pray to be spared to be 
able once more to write you all at a time when peace is 
declared; and, oh! continue your prayers in my behalf. 

; . Farewell, farewell, farewell! It is hard to 
say Good-bye, when I know not the time I may be able 
to write you again, as there is no communication with 
England in the Confederacy. I cannot write more, my 
heart is so overwhelmed with grief to leave beltind me 
those I love. Believe me I have no choice. I am an 
enemy to those now in power, and am thus banished 
Just think of twenty thousand persons; many of them 
whole families, in my position 1” 


University Cottecs, Lonpon.—'l'he distribution of 
prizes for the session 1862-63 took place at this college on 
Wednesday last. The following are the names of co- 
religionists who obtained scholarship and prizes: Andrews 


‘Extraordinary Scholarship of £:0—Mr. Philip Magnus. 
Comparative Grammar, prize 3—Numa Edward Hartog, | 


(who now holds the Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship). 
Mathematics, higher senior class, prize—Numa Ii Hartog. 


nomy, senior Mathematical class, prize—Numa LK. Hartog. 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic—Philip Magnus. German, 
senior class, the only prize—Numa EK. Hartog. Honorary 
Certificates for Latin and Greek—Numa E. Hartog. 
Mayor’s Banquet.—Onthe 15th 
of January last, the Mayor of Melbourne, Mr. Edward 
Cohen, a co-religionist, gave a magnificent banquet to the 
governor of the colony, the min’stry, the corporation, 
the representatives of the neighbouring municipalities, 
the merchants, and in general all influential inhabit- 
ants of Melbourne. We make the fcllowing extract 
from the speech delivered by him in acknowledgment 
of the toust in which his health was proposed. The 
worthy Mayor said:—‘‘ With respect to the remarks 
made by Mr Bunny, he would say that he never considered 
that creed should be any bar to the advancement of any 
person in the good will of his fellow-citizens. They all 
all had a right to proceed to heaven in that way which 
they thought best for their souls; and having considered 
that right as inherent to them as freeborn men, the next 
thing they had to consider was what they could do to 
benefit their fellow men. He held that a man should not 
simply go through the world to do the best he could for 
himself, but he should leave his foot-prints behind him. 


Making money was almost an instinctive feeling in man, 


but, after all, what was the good of the money if it was 
not for the good they could do with it. Therefore, he 
maintained that if a man could leave behind him a name 
fur probity and honor, he would leave behind him ‘an 
heirloom for his children, which would be of far more 
value than riches or gold. Money-making had been a 
secondary consideration with him; he valued it for the 
good that could be done by it; and, in this country, any 


one of industrious habits, might, by keeping his particular 
object in view, ultimately achieve it,” 


say a word without being arrested and thrown into a pri-: 


Hebrew, prize—-Philip Magnus. English, senior class, 
prize—Numa E. Hartog. Natural Philosophy and Astro- 


| 


NOBLE CONDUCT OF THE STATES GENERAL, 
HOLLAND, IN THE CAUSE OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. | 
We have great pleasure in recording an act of the 

Second Chamber of the States General of Holland, which 

reflects the highest honour on that country, and which 

well merits a rotice in the chronicles of our time. __ 

A commercial treaty between Holland and Switzerland 
had been provisionally agreed on by the ministers of the 
two respective countries. The draft of the treaty was 
submitted a few days ago td the Chamber by the Dutch 
Ministry, who at the same time moved that it be ratified, 
The motion was opposed by Mr. Godefroi (ex-minister) on 


ing the Jewish religion, ‘which are at present in force 
in many of the cantons of Switzerland. The learned 
gentleman maintained that Holland ought not to enter 


are generally denied an equality of civil rights, whilst in 
some cantons they are treated with all the barbarity which 
marked the mediaeval ages. ‘ For as much,” said Mr. 
Godefroi, ‘as the persecuting spirit of Switzerland is not 
comfined to the Jews whose unhappy lot it is to be com- 
pelled to reside permanently in that benighted republic ; 
but as many of its galling enactments apply to foreign 
Jews, whom commercial affairs or other interests may 
oblige to seek there a temporary sojourn, the treaty sub- 
mitted by the ministry would be a dead letter to the Jews 
of Holland.” What would it avail the Jew of Holland— 
who might find himself in one of the cantons where an 
Israelite is considered without the human pale—to echo. 
the old maxim ‘ Civis Romanus sum”’? If the Jew of 
Holland were to say “I ama Dutchman,” the retort 


pariah in this Swiss canton, be you a citizen of what 
country soever you may.” | 

As the debate proceeded, some startling facts were 
developed, cisgraceful to Switzerland, and humiliating to 
the present age. Cantons were named in which Jews are 
forbidden to exercise any profession or business and even 
to reside for twenty-four hours. Extracfs were read from 
some of the Cantonal law books, condemning to imprison- 
ment and fine any Swiss Christian who gives a night's 
shelter to a Jew; and ample evidence was adduced to 
shew that there are cantons which refuse the rite of sepul- 
chre to the despised race of Abraham. In fact the picture 
presented of Switzerland under the withering influence of 
its barbarous legislation was so appalling, that the Chamber 
held back from entering into a treaty with a country so 
degraded by its intolerance; and in spite of the efforts of 
the ministry, the motion was rejected by 33 votes to 17. 
Honour to the Dutch Chambers of 1863, It has nobly 
vindicated the great principle for which the gallant 
Hollanders of a bygone age fought and bled under their 
immortal Prince, William the Silent, whilst maintaining 
the struggle against the very incarnation of malignant 
bigotry—Philip II. of Spain. 


Miss Grace Lixpo’s Concert.—Miss Grace Lindo 
gave on Tuesday last her first morning concert in the 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall. It was very large y 
and fashionably attended. The first part open d 
with a duet for the piano and harp, played by Herr 
Oberthur and Mr. Aguilar very effectively. Miss 
Grace Lindo then gave the recitative and the aria 
from Handel’s “ Lascia ch’io piango,” which were 
loudly applauded. She also gave in the first part the 
scena ¢ cavatina, *“‘ L’amor mio,” in addition to four 
songs in the second part; so that 1t is due to that 
gifted lady to say that every effort was made by her, 
and successfully, too, to. give satisfaction to her nu- 
merous patrons. In the songs “ Cantique a Noél,” 
and ‘ Vieni, vieni,” she was long and unanimously 
encored. | 

Jews’ Oreoan Asytum.—On Wednesday last, the 
inmates of this asylum (35 in number} accompanied by the 
masters, visited Hampton Court Palace, the expense 
thereof being kindly defrayed by Mr. Lewis Jacobs, the 
President. We need not say that the children thoroughly 
enjoyod the excursion. 

Paris.—Tue Evections.—Three Pereires sit in the 
new chambers. ‘They are excellent bankers, observes a 
foreign print, but no. orators. The eldest, Emil, is the 
most talented. It is he who for the last 25 years projects 
all plans which his brother, a very energetic man, executes. 
Eugen Pereire, son of one of the two brothers is still very 


Pereire a future minister, eloquence not being requisite 
under the new order of things. 

Vienna.— Tue Concorpat.—A committee of the 
council of the empire last year elaborated a most liberal 
religious code, which granted toevery denomination full 


This code was totally incompatible with the concordat 


This code, therefore, cannot become the law of tha land as 
long as the concordat remainsas itis, It has now trans- 
pired that the Austrian government bas despatched Bishop 
Fessler to Rome in order to effect there a revision of the 
concordat. It is clear Austria cannot proceed on the 
path of liberalism unless this unfortunate concordat under- 
goes a thorough revision, or still better, is totally set 


An AppoIntMent.—We are gratified to announce to 
the numerous friends of the Rev. B. H. Gotthelf, the 
minister of the German Jewish Congregation of this 
city, that he has been honoured by the President of the 
United States with a commission as Hospital Chaplain, 
to be stationed in this city. There are, as we under- 
stand, a great many sick and wounded soldiers of the 
Jewish nation in our hospitals, who are entitled to, and 
will no doubt be highly gratified to receive, the religious 


| 


ad 


the grounds of the repressive laws against persons profess- 


into any treaty with a state like Switzerland, where Jews — 


would be, ‘* You area Jew, and as a Jew you are a 


young and little isknownof him. Many perceive in Emil . 


liberty in the administration of its own religious affairs. 


which entrusted Roman Catholicism with supreme power. 


attention and consolation of a minister of their own: 
faith, We think the appointmeat a well-chosen and , 
merited one. Washington Demecrat, 4 
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LIFE OF RABBI SAADTAH GAON BEN 
JOSEPH. 

Ever since the eaptivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
numerous bodies of that people had settled in the pro- 
vinees beyond the Euphrates which subsequently 
formed the Persian empire. Comparatively few had 
availed themselves of the permission of Cyrus to return 
to their country. The mass, happy under the mild 
sceptre of Persia, remained and formed numerous colo- 
nies intimately connected with each other, and governed 
by their own chiefs, whom the kings acknowledged and 
allowed to administer the affairs of their people. And though 
under the latter sovereigns of the Sassanide dynasty the 
disturbances caused by pretenders to the Crown, and 
still more by the fanaticism of the Magi, had deprived 
the Jews of these privileges, closed their schools, excited 
persecution against their principal men, and threatened 
the entire destruction of their race within the Persian 
dominions, yet did this disastrous period not last long 
enough to be prodactive of irremediable evils; and 
even as, a centary later, the wild sons of the desert pre- 
sented themselves in the Pyrenean peninsular as the 
deliverers of the Jews from the exterminating policy of 
the Goths,:o did now the followers of the Arabian 


_ prophet appear as the preservers of the Jews from the 


rage of the Magi. The conquerors of Persia not only 
restored the pristine state of affairs, but even bestowed 
on the Jews distinguished marks of favour. The schools 
were re-established, and the office of Head of the Cap- 
tivity (through whom the monarchs communicated with 
their Jewish eubjects) was revived. This funct onary 
possessed almost unlimited power, and upon him 
depended all inferior appointments. The administration 
of justice was generally exercised by the heads of the 
colleges, who discharged the double function of teachers 
and judges. This most important office, therefore, re- 
quired a variety of talents and moral qualiiies, such 
as are rarely found combined in one individual. 

Great as was the power of tnese functionaries within 


‘their immediate sphere, their influence spread far 


beyond the limits of the empire. Jewish learning being 
then in a great measure confined to the schools of Baby- 
lon (as these colleges were called), their heads were 
looked up to by the whole nation with the utmost 
reverence. To them were referred all religious scruples, 
doubts, and differences. Their expositions were re- 
ceived, their admonitions respected, and their decisions 
obeyed. | 

Hitherto this office had always been discharged by 


~ native Jews. This restriction operated most injuriously, 


as nature, not lavish in the production of extraordinary 
talents, does not heed the arbitrary landmarks set by 
man. ©The injurious effect of this injudicious limitation 
became very perceptible towards the close of the ninth 
century. In consequence of the inferiority of the heads 
of the colleges, who had presided for several years, the 
schools visibly declined, and the number of disciples 
seneibly diminished, Jewish learning itself suffered, 
the office lost its authority, and the sphere of its influ- 
ence became very much contracted. The evil had been 
still more aggravated by the religious dissension which 
then divided Israel into two camps. The Caraites had 
at that time became so numerons, and their attacks 
upon rabbinism so effective, that if not successfully 
opposed, the contagion threatened to spread far and 


wide. 


_ This movement, ca!led forth{by Anan, founder of the 
sect, had its prototype in the analogous schism in the 
Mahometan world, then already split into two parties, 
—the Sunnites or believers in tradition, and Shiiles or 
anti-traditionalists ; a phenomenon which centuries later 
‘was once more exhibited in the Christian world, when, 
after the formation of Protestantism, many Jews evinced 
similar hostility towards tradition. 

In this emergency David ben Sakai, Head of the 
Captivity, deemed it prudent to relax the stringency of 
> ule which had been productive of such evil results, 
and. to appoint the best qualified man as head of the 
colleges, whatever his native country. The reputation 
of R. Saadiah ben Joseph for extraordinary learning and 
piety at that time already filled the Jewish world with 

This iilustrious man was born in the district of Fa. 
youm (the ancient Pithom) in Egypt, in the year 892. 
That country, then the seat of Arabian power and 
Arabian learning, had, together with the eminence of 
his father in rabbinical lore, afforded Saadiah oppor- 
tunities for acquiring general knowledge, of which he 


availed himself with such signal success that at an early | 


period of life he was considered as a prodigy of learning. 


_ David applied to bim, soliciting him to accept the office 


of Head of the Colleges. Saadiah complied with his 


_ wish, came to Sura or Mata Mechasia, in Irak, in the 


month of May, 728, the seat of those holding this 
office; and in his 36th year was, in preference to his 
not unworthy competitor, the Persian Rabbi David ben 
Shakin, constituted Head of College, and had thus 
the title Gaon (sublime), by which these chiefs were 
distinguished, conferred on him. The beneficial effect 
of this judicious appointment was soon perceptible. 
‘The disciples increased, learning once more flourished, 
and the moral influence of the college revived. So far 
Saadiah entirely realised the expectations of his supe- 
rior, David. But Saadiah maintained his independence 
in functions where David might have wished him more 
flexible. In the administration of justice the Gaon 
showed an impartiality which displeased David, to 
whom justice was not equally irviolable. He hinted-- 
he suggested—he spoke out—he expostulated—he com- 
manded. But justice belongs to God ; it is too sacred 
to be profanely dealt with. Saadiah might offer many a 
sacrifice to propitiate his superior, but not that of his 
duty. The people that loved the man, respected the 
sage, and revered the saint, were filled with admiration 
of the courage with. which he sustained the cause of 


justice against encroachments, and sided with him in 


Self successfully to the study of science, 


ithe open disenssion which now arose between the Gaon 


‘and his superior, in consequence of Saadiah’s disapprs- 
‘bation of a certain decision pronounced by the Head of 
the Captivity. Jt appears that a son of David had re- 
course to coercive measures, which were to wrest from 
the Gaon a reluctant assent to the verdict of his father, 
‘In a tumult which now arose the incensed people ill- 
used and even wounded the obnoxious instrument of 
injustice. The breach now became too wide to be easily 
healed. It was evident that both functionaries could 
not keep their places. The party of Saadiah endea- 
voured to deprive David of his office; but their pro- 


‘ceedings at the court of the Caliph Almoktadir Billah | 


were not successful, At a solemn trial before the 
Viziers and Cadis, the cause was decided in favour of 
Ben Saccai, through the influence of the Grand Vizier, 
Ali ben Isa, a friend of the Head of Captivity. David 
remained in office, and Saadiah, in order to escape the 


vengeance of ‘his enerry, was obliged to hide himself, | 


having presided over the college only two years. 

It is to this retirement the world is indebted for most of | 
those valuable works whichassign hiu so high a rank in 
Jewish literature. The state of seclusion, both 
from the din of an agitated world and the gentler 
excitement of social intercourse, singularly favoured his 
vigorous and well stored mind in bodying forth a series 
of works, for which bat for this circumstance he would 
never have found leisure. Saadiah shared in this the 
fate of many illustrious men, who from the night of 
their misfortunes shed forth a beneficial light upon the 
ungrateful world which cast them into darkness, 
However painful this banishment may have beer. to 
Saadiah, posterity need not regret it. Saadiah in the 
undisturbed exercise of his functions would have be- 
come the restorer of the ancient lustre to these colleges, 
but his influence could scarcely have extended to those 
beyond his immediate reach, his torch could not have 
kindled a congenial flame in remote posterity—his svn 
must have set with his life. Saadiah in the fall vigor 
of his intellect removed from the scene of his former 
activity, which had absorbed all his leisure, found time 
and inclination to commit his thoughts to writing, and 
thus to extend his influences beyond the narrow limits 
within which the spoken word is circumscribed. 

To him the merit is also dune of having set the 
example to succeeding scholars of. better securing to 
posterity the fruits of their labours than could be effected 
by mere oral teaching, or still more precarious tradition ; 
for before him there were but few Jewish scholars who 
wrote, and still fewer of their writings have reached us. 
Saadiah may thus be regarded as one of the earliest 
fathers of Jewish literature. That his example was 
not lost upon succeeding scholars, and that his writings 
exercised upon them a most powerful and beneficial 


‘influence jis evident from the numerous and eminent 


authors who soon after him shine on the horizon of 
Jewish literature, and who more or less reflect his light. 
It is true the greatest part of his works have not reached 
us; but like seeds committed to a fruitful soil, which 
disappear only in order to rise in other shapes and in 
larger numbers, so did the grain he scattered germinate 
in other minds and yield an ample harvest. 

Seven years had thus elapsed ; time with its soothing 
influence had mollified the anger of the irritated Chief 
of the Captivity, had taught him to appreciate what he 
had rejected, and disposed him to listen to conciliatory 
counsel. A reconciliation was at last effected through 
the friendly services of a distinguished member of the 


community, named Kasher, son of Aaron. On the Fast 


of Esther the tw functionaries met in the house of 
their mucual friend; the past was buried in oblivion, 
and a perfect reconciliation took place. 
who should be the other’s guest at the meal of the Purim 
feast. The lot decided in favour of David, and Saadiah 
accordingly celebrated the festival with him; and as a 
mark of friendship, Saadiah stayed two additional days 
in the house of David, who treated his guest with the 
greatest distinction. It might have been expected that 
the celebrated and revered.Saadiah, in the vigour of his 
age, now triumphantly restored to his dignity and 
sphere of activity, would enjoy a degree of comfort and 


| contentment commensurate with his merits and sources 


of happiness. But this was not the case. The merits 
had increased, but the acknowledgment came too late. 
The sources of happiness had multiplied, but the capa- 
bility of enjoying them diminished. The infirmities of 
advanced years had outstripped old age. The long and 
grave controversies in which he was engaged with 
David, the Caraites, and other theological fopponents, 
had undermined his health. He lived only five years 
after this reconciliation, and died at the age of fifty, 
deeply lamented by the whole house of Israel. 

We will now attempt. a delineation of this profound 
scholar from the few outlines which can be gleaned 
either from his own writings or from those of his co- 
temporaries : 

Celibacy being disapproved of by the rabbis, Saadiah 
no doubt married. Nothing however, is said about his 
family, but that he had, at least, one son, whose name 
was R. Dossa, we may infer from a letter written by 
him® to R. Chisdai, in Spain. | 

The variety of subjects which he treated, the lucid 
manner in which he discussed them, the deep research 
and ingenuity Which he displayed, prove that he had 
successfully embraced the whole range of learning as 
cultivated by the Arabs, then the depositories of science. 
The method which he followed was that of the Mote- 
callmin or of the Scholastic Arabs, from whom, 
according to M. Munk, he borrowed much. Whe- 
ther he treated jurisprudence, philosophy, astronomy, 
theology, philology, or exegesis, he was equally eminent. 
He also was an able controversial writer, both against 


_* From a marginal addition found by M. Munk in a manu- 
script of the Moreh at Oxford (see his Notice sur RB. Saadiah 
Gaon, &., p. 85), it would appear that R. Dossa applied him- 


They cast lots |. 


| 


Caraite principles, since Saadiah unsparingly attackeg 
the tenets held by thesect of his supposed instructor, 
In his theological writings his sagacious eye disco. 
vered, and his steady step pursued, the narrow path 
between superstition and unbelief. His mode of attack 
was straight onward; as soon as he perceived the 
enemy he marched against him. Bigotry and latitudj. 
narianism equally felt the keenness of his weapons, 
Learning and love of justice, as he possessed them in an 
eminent degree, were warmly fostered by him in others, 
But his ardent temperament pursued them with too 


| much eagerness, and showed too little toleration for 


the opinions and too little indulgence for the faults of 
others, and yet was his sensitive mind little capable of 
bearing with fortitude the retributions which he pro. 
voked. His piety was unfeigned, and his mind often 
poured itself forth in such bursts of rapture as spring 
from fervent hearts. The prayers which he composed 
were highly prized by the congregations, and recited 
on solemn occasions. Most of his works are written in 
Arabic, his native tongue; some few, however, are fh 
Hebrew. The greatest part has, unfortunately, pe- 
rished, nor are all those that have been preserved 
printed. The esteem, however, in which they were 
held by those scholars who had the privilege of perusing 
them appears from the testimonies borne to their merit, 
even by Mahomedans, such as Ibn Abi Yakoub Nedim, 
a celebrated scholar and a cotemporary of Saadiah. 

We now subjoin the titles of a few of the works 
ascribed to the authorship of Saadiah. They consist of 
Grammatical, Biblical, Rabbincal, Controversial, Philos 
sophical, and Miscellaneous works. We, however, 
shall only mention— 

Book on the Knowledge of the Language (Sepher 
Chakmath Halashon). This is a Hebrew grammar 
mentioned by Aben Esra (Sepher Meczanaim, p. 2) 
under the title of Sepber Lashon I[brith. | 

Sepher Igaron, written in Hebrew, also known by a 
quotation in the work of Aben Esra. Its contents are 
a sabject of conjectures to modern Hebraists. Rappae 
port supposes that it treats of the accents and vowel 
points, and of the Mole and Chasar, which. conjecture 
the ingenious scholar supports with the following rea- 
sons: Of the grammatical works of Saadiah, quoted by 
Aben Ezra, Igaron is the only one written in Hebrew. 
Now, in Psalms xlv. 10, Rashi quotes a punctuation of — 
Saadiah with respect to Mole and Chasar. But as 
Rathi, being unacquainted with the Arabic, could only 
have read Saadiah’s Hebrew works, and as the Igaron 
appears to be the only one grammatical work written 
by Saadiah in Hebrew, Rappoport conjectures the work 
quoted by Rashi to be the Igaron, and further infers its 
contents to be as stated above. Carmoly, however, 
proposes the reading of Hagaron, instead of [garon, 
and translating it “** The Book of the Gutturades,” and 
founds upon it the conjecture that this may be the title 
of a treatise on the Gutturales, which is ascribed to 
Saadiah by the grammarian Ebn Djanahin his grammar. 

An explanation of 70 Biblical difficult words, still to 
be found as manuscript, in the original Arabic at the 
Bodleian. Rappaport thinks that this treatise may be. 
identical with the afore-mentioned work, Sepher Chak- 
math Halashon. | 

A Poem on every letter, expressing the number of 
times it occurs in the Law. It is printed at the end of 
Teshuboth Hageonim, Prague edition. Rappaport, 
however, from internal evidence, doubts its authenticity. 

His principal work, however, is an Arabic translation 
of, and an ample commentary on, the greatest part of 
the Biblical books. They are written in pure Arabic. 
The whole work is, according to Rappaport, entitled 
Al Sherach (FW ON), and the translation by itself 
Al Tafsir. This translation of the Pentateuch appeared 
for the first time in Hebrew characters at Constauntino- 
ple in the year 1546, and in Arabic characters in the 
Paris ard London Polyglots. The latter, however, 
contain some variations and mistakes. Isaiah has been 
transcribed from a manuscript in Hebrew characters of 
the Bodleian, and published in Arabic characters at — 
Jena, in 1791, by Professor Paulus. This edition, 
however, contains, according to Rappaport, many 
mistakes, which arose partly from the change of 
the Hebrew characters into Arabic ones, the copyist 
having not always succeeded in substituting the corress 


ponding ones, and partly from mistakes in the original __ 


manuscript, which escaped the notice of the editor. 
“J,” says Rappaport, from whom we borrowed the 
preceding remark, “have examined it (meaning the 
edition of Paulus), and have properly corrected it, and 
I have transferred many of his (Saadiah’s) translations 
into my commentary on Isaiah.” 

These two portions of Saadiah’s work are as yet, 
according to the just quoted scholar, the only ones 
hitherto published; for the commentary on Daniel, 
since printed, ascribed to Saadiah, could not be from 
that author, the writer mentioning in it (vii. 8) the 
Christian king of Jerusalem, the first of whom reizned 
1099. Dr. Carmoly, however, says that also the com 
mentary on Canticles, having been translated into 
Hebrew, bas been published in 1557 at Constantinople, — 
by the famous Yitschak Akrish. In the preface to this 
remarkable edition, which Dr. Carmoly states to havé 
seen himeelf, the translator and editor confesses to bave 
given only the ‘meaning and not a literal translation, 45 — 
he was not sufficiently master of the Arabic. From 


the quotations made by ancient authors from the works 
of Saadiah, it appears that he commented on all the 
books of Scripture except on Esrah, Nehemiah, Chro- 


: Caraites and Rationalists, and by his arguments over. 
| threw a system then adopted by many teachers, who 
| | endeavoured to argue away all the miracles recorded ip 
| Scripture; and if it be true, as R. Mordechai, in hig 
| |work ‘‘Dod Mordechai” asserts, (controverted, how. 
! ever, by Rappaport,) that Saadiah’s master was a 
| Caraite, it must be confessed that the teacher signally 
| | |failed in convincing his disciple of the truth of the 
| 
4 | 
| 
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Esrah, it being quoted by Zedekia (Shebole Halleket 

‘manuscript 9, N. 286; Sepher Thamia, p. 102). Of 
his version the Bodleian is in possession of his transla- 
tions of Job and the 12 Minor Prophets. 

This wotk was highly esteemed by the Eastern 
Jews, a8 may be seen, not only from the frequent com- 
mendatory mention made of it by ancient authors, but 
also by the direct evidence borne to this fact in the 
«Travels of Rabbi Petachiah, of Ratisbone ” (see page 
41, Paris edition). Rappoport characterises this work 
in the following manner:—* In all quotations made 
from his translations and commentaries his thethod 
appears to have been to explain everything as much as 

sbile agreeable to common sense; this method he 
followed in narratives as assigning reasons for the 
commandments as also in the exposi‘ion of the texts, 

and his pure intention was to establish religion the 
more firmly in the hearts of his contempories.” It is 
therefore equally used, esteemed and appealed to by 
Jews and Samaritans. 


Last but not least we name the following two: The 
Book of Creeds and MIAN). It 
was originally written in Arabic in the year 933, but 
was translated into Hebrew by Rabbi Yehoodah Ebn 
Tibbon, and has since been printed several times. It 
js divided ie*- 10 chaps. treating severally of the Crea- 
tion and P idence; the Unity of God (controversial 
against Ch cianity) and the other divine attributes ; the 
Law and the Prophe‘s; Divine Worship; free agency, 
&c. ; works of Justice and Sins; the Substance of the 
soul and its faculties, &c.; the resurrection ofthe dead ; 

redemption or release ; rewards and punishment; the 
precepts for leading a virtuous life. This work 
has recently been translated into German by Dr. Julius 
First, of Leipzig. 7 


PINTWEN (by Abulffarag) was, according to the very 
probable conjecture of Dr. Furst (See Orient Literary 
sheet, p. 141, for 1845) a philosophical treatise on that 
class of Biblical commandments which Saadiah (Emu- 
noth iii.) ealls MYYQW—such commandments which 
we are bound to obey because they were heard or pro- 
ceeded from the Deity, and are not comprised in 
the moral law. It wasa kind of PINDM "BYY ADD. 
and consequently analogous to the third part of the 
Moreh. This work is lost. 


Tue Work AND Fare oF THE Sun.—Rev. W. Leitch, D.D. 
of Queen’s College, Canada, remarks on the sun:—Almost all 
the mechanical power on the face of the earth is traced to the 
sun. The sum of force in the universe is always the same, 
just as the sum of matter is always the same. The force may 
ghange its form, but its amount is always the same. This 
principle is known by the name of correlation of physical force. 
When the river leaps over the Niagara Falls and reaches the 
level beneath, its mechanical force is lost as to form, but it is 
transmitted into heat. The water at the bottom of the fall is 
increased in temperature, and were this heat collected it 
would be converted into mechanical power, exactly adequate 
to raise the water to its tormer level. The heat of explosion 
is converted into mechanical power when the ball is impelled 
from a gun. The mechanical power is reconverted into heat 
when the ball is suddenly arrested in its flight. The ball will 
be found to be hot exactly in proportion to its velocity when 
arrested. Now this is the case with the sun’s heat. All 
the mechanical power employed by man can be traced to the 
gun. The water wheel is turned by the sun. Its heat r. ises 
the water from the ocean and deposits it in the form of rain 
on the mountain’s side. The river collects the rain, fills the 
buckets of the water-wheel, and by this process the sun in- 
directly works the machinery of the mill 
is not an exception. Its power is derived from the heat of 
the furnace, but the furnace depends for its power on fuel. 
But how should fuel possess this power? It has derived it 
from the sun. The fucl as growing wood stored up the power 
dispensed by the sun. The tree is the concentrated power of 
many summers’ heat, and, though it may lie for thousands of 


years as coal in the bowels of the earth, it retains the power. 


till it is evolved by burning. - But you will say that animal 
power is surely different? Such is not the case. Every 
-@xercise of animal power costs some waste of tissue; that 
tissue is ultimately derived from vegetable matter, and the 
vege able matter owes its power to the rays of the sun. 
Volition cannot create mechanical power, it can only direct 
and apply it. The only power not derived from the sun is 
that of the rise and fall of the tide, as far as this is due to 
_ the moon, The trade winds may also be regarded as an 
exception. This power is derived from the rotation of the 
—@arth, though the heat of the sun is necessary to develope the 
power. But the sun’s fuel is limited, and the combustion 
must at last cease. The researches of the German chemists 
lead to the conclusion that the photosphere is fluid not gase- 
ous. It is also probable that the region of the incandescent 
metals in the state of vapor ls the rose-coloured stratum 
Seen in total eclipses. Science has distinctly traced the doom 
_ Written on the solar system. It is destined to pass away. 
‘The machine is running down. The central fire will at last 
be exhausted, 
courses will come to a stand-still. But are we to arrive at 
the conclusion that God’s glory shall no longer be manifested. 
in the heavens? or that this system is to rush into annihilation ? 
No, there is no ground in science for the belief that a single 
particle oi matter will ever be annihilated; but there is every 
ground for the belief that the passing away of the solar system 
is only one phase of some grander revolution, and that from 
the ashes of the present system more glorious world and 
Systems may arise. All this is in perfect, almost literal, 
accordance with the Scripture, which represent the heavens 
Passing away aga scroll. It represents the phenomenal world 
ever changing—in a state of unceasing fluctuation—while 
the great absolute “I Am” remains ever the same!— 


Smyrna.—THe Late Excesses.—We learn, says the 
“A.” that the Israelitish community of Smyrna has 
‘Petitioned the Governor, Achmet-Pasha, declaring their 
tention of abandoning the prosecution of the rioters who 
lately go terribly ill-used a number of Jews. This is 4 
Tare example of forgiveness set by the Jews to the Greeks, 
to whieh race the prisoners belong. May this example 
~Rotbelost upon them! 


The planets and satellites in their spiral 


| 


The steam-engine 


| 


Abraham’s or Abd-el-Kader’s, . 


the infallible marks of barbarism. Cears waged a fierce 
war to the knife with it. Polish Jews, who hold the 
beard in great nonour, and consider its preservation as 
enjoined by Judaism, ate not rarely shunned on ac- | 
count of this harmless appendage. In modern time’ 
civilised nations have become more tolerant to beards, 
and they have found advoeates in the press. We copy 
the following plea from an American paper :— 

“Tam for beards out-and-out, because { think the 
Maker of the beard was and is. This is reason enough; 
but there are many others. The misery of shaving, its 
expense, its consumption of time—a very corporation 
existing for no other purpose but to shave mankind. 
Campbell, the poet, who had always a bad razor, I 
suppose, and was late of rising, said he believed the man of 
civilisation who lived to be sixty had suffered more in 
pain in littles, every day, in shaving, than a woman 
with a large family had from her lying-in. This would 
be hard to prove; but it is a process that never gets 
pleasanter by practice ; and then the waste of time and 
temper—the ugliness of being ill or unshaven. Now, 
we can easily see advantages in it; the masculine gender 
is intended to be more out of doors, and more in all 
weathers than the smooth-chinned ones, and this pro- 
tects htm and his Adam’s apple from harm. It acts as the 
best of ali respirators to the mason and against the east 
wind, Besides, it is a glory ; and it must be delightful 
to have and to stroke a natural beard, not one like 
bean-stalks of a bottle-brush, but euch a beard as 
It is the beginning 
ever to cut that makes all the difference. I hazard a 
theory that no hair of the head or beard should ever be 
cut or needs it, any more than the eye brows or eye- 
lashes. The finest head of hair I know is one which 
was never cut. It is not too long; itis soft and thick. 
The secret whera to stop growing is in the end of the 
native untouched hair. If you cat ic off the poor hair 
does not know when to stop; aud if our eyebrows 
are so cut, they might be made to hang over our eyes 
and wrought into a veil. Besides, think of the waste 
of substance in. hewing away so much hair every 
morning and encouraging an endless rotation of crops ! 
Well, then, [ go in for the beards of the next genera. 
tion, the unchorn beings whose beards will be wagging 
when we are away; but, of course, they must 
necessarily be clean. But how are weto sup our 
porridge and kail? Try it when young, and there ia 
just a shadowy down on the upper lip, and no fear but 
they will do all this ‘ elegantly’ even. Nature is slow 
and gentle in her teaching even the accomplishment of 
the spoon. And as for woman’s hair, don’t plaster 
it with scented and sour grease, or with any grease; 
it has an oil of its own. And don’t tie up your hair 
tight, and make i: like « cap of iron over your skull. 
And why are your ears covered? You hear the worse, 
and they are not the cleaner. Besides, the ear is beauti- 
ful in itself, and plays its own part in the coacert of the 
features. Go back to the curls, some of you, and try 
in everything to dress as it becomes you, and as you 
become; not as that fine lady, or even your own 
Tibbie or Grizzy choose to dress, it may be becomingly 
to her. 
selves than somebody or everybody else?” — 

An English M.A. has even published a work under 
the title of ‘‘Natare and Art,” in which he earnestly 


especially to the clergy, to whom chin appendages at 
present are an abomination. We copy some of his ar- 
guments, showing, as they do, that the rabbis, after all, 
were not so wrong when they attached so much import- 
ance to a beard: — | te 

‘‘ BENEFIT OF WEARING BEARDS TO THE CLERGY. 

‘- But strange as it must appear to any thoughtful 
inquirer, till within a very recent period, @ man was 
looked upon as scarcely in his proper senses, who did 
not bare his face of nature’s covering and protection ; 
and if a clergyman wore his beard, surely he could not 
be a true Christian! And yet, of all the people of 
God’s creation, I suppose the Clergy are those to whom 
their respiratory organs are of most value to themselves 
and others; and may it not then, without bringing 
scandal on their sacred calling, be conceded to them to 
use the means given by Him who sent them forth to 
the work? Week after week their lungs are taxed, and 
perhaps sometimes to the utmost. Day after day, ia a 
constantly-changing atmosphere, they have to speak and 
read in Visiting the sick. From the close and sickly 
chamber they come direct to the cold air or damp, in 
such seasons as these colds may be caught Shall they 
be counted vicious, then, if they leave themselves in 
‘their Maker’s hands as the best judge of what is useful 


lor fitin His own handiwork, and for the commiseion 


whereto He has appointed them ? 

** Consult the College of Physicians, and if nine out 
of ten will tell you that the beard is a great protection 
to the organs of respiration, wili you doubt it? If only 
half the number, you will at least admit a probability 
of its being beneficial. If only one, at least there is a 
possibility from him of its use, But suppose al} unite 
in denying its use, we still have the testimony of the 
great Physician who, doing nothing in vain, placed it 
here. 

There can then be little doubt that we unnecessarily 
tax our constitutions, when ruthlessly—must I not adi 
foolishly ? for in an age of folly the custom began, if it is 
not now foolishly continued—we mow from off our face 
the providential covering: provided for the preservation of 
our most delicate organs. \ 
being the last'to discontinue this licensed mnovation, | 
believe they wouldbe only fulfilling their dutyas-exemplars, 
if they were to show their confidence in a Superior Being 
who, as we have found, originally made man in His own 
image, and allow him that image as he pleases. 


Why sbouldn’t we even in dress be more our- 


recommends the wearing of beards, addressing himself 


Instead, then, of the Clergy 


the best judge of man’s 
of man Himself? You have 
no option o declare between the ) forth 
w, and henceforth 
M FROM CHURCH AUTHORITY. 
“* Bat is it y 30 very incongruous a thing that t 
minister of Christ should be seen fulfilling 
duty wearing a beard? Why 
within us the firm conviction that Christ and His apostles 
preached and ministered in theirs. We know that the 
fathers of our ancient Church confessed and preached the 
faith of Christ crucified, and sealed their confession at the 
stake, without thinking it necessary to make baldness on 
their heads, or to disfigure the aspect of the beard by 
shaving. But we do know thatthe Romish Clergy, whose 
many errors We profess to shun, do both Sin has deprived 
us of much of that perfect image in which we were created ; 
why should we deprive ourselves of any more? Doubt it 
as we may, It was nothing buta vicious folly which denied 


the denial, Again, let us repeat to the Clergy in particular 
—Do not be ashamed to appear in that uniform which 
your Lord and Master gave you, and by His wearing 
sanctioned, the more especially as scientific research will 
tell you that you become more able ministers by its adop- 
tion. | 
“So by the Church and Scripture are the Clergy not 
only left at liberty to wear their beards, but are enjoined 
by both so todo. It will remain, then, for those who 
deny to them this natural right, to show when the Serip- 


ture law was repealed, or the Church to declare it a matter 
cf indifference. When the Psalmist, describing the plea- 


santness of unity among brethren, takes occasion to com- 
pare it to the ointment, which, as a dew, descended from 
the head of the high-priest to his beard, there is little left 
to the bald-face supporter but to pour ridicule instead of 


hourishing ointment on that notice which the inspired 


and royal Psalmist gives to the distinctive attributes of a 
man. Take away the cause, and you take away the effect, 
If, then, shaving propagates, leads to, or admits sundry 
disorders to greater or less degree—and who will venture 
to say it does not ?—-it must be foolish to shave. To 
perpetuate a folly because it is a custom, is wrong. What 
is inany degree wrong can never be toned down to a matter 
of indifference; and therefore having taken away the cause 
of much disorder in abolishing the razor, and healed one 


ofthe many breaches of the Divine command, the proof is 


clear that it is not wrong; it is not indifferent ; but it is 
indisputably right to wear the beard.’’ 


New York.—HeEsrew Free Scuool.—We under- 
stand that a movement is on foot to establish a free 
Hebrew School, similar to the one now in existence 
in London. The scholars are to receive a good Hebrew 
aod English education, be clothed, and on arriving at 
a suitable age, apprenticed to a decent trade. The 
project has our best wishes, and we hope to hear more 
of it.—J. R. 


Tue Teacuer’s AtMospHers.—As the presence of some 
men would not communicate health, though they were ever 
so well acquainted with the lews of health, and could talk 
most eloquently of these laws— as some physicians ought 
not to be allowed to come in contact with the family, even if 
they could prescribe for the disease —so in the choice of 
teachers’ the State cannot be too particular what influence is 
brought to bear upon youth, independent of the direct teach- 
ing. Parents who understand something about sympathy, 
about influence and imitativeness will not a!low their children 
to come within the atmosphere, or under the influence of some 
teachers, were the latter ever so learned. And, indeed, the 
few parents who understand it realize that the litle book 
learning is the least benefit that can be conferred by the teacher 
upon the scholar. If there were a law that teachers should 


| receive salaries on the mere ground of having theoretically 


prepared themselves for the occupation, we would pay some 
teachers doable the fixed salary for not coming in contact with 
the delicate sensibilities and susceptibility of children, rather 
than have them taught by them. What we state here is very 


little understood by those who have not studied certain — 


sciences, and even the most learned are not able to form any 
estimate of the influence to which we allude. We, in the 
course of our experience, have found tew, very few, 
mothers who instinctively realized what we speak about. Thé 
article in our columns headed “ Concerning Atmosphere’’ is 
the production of a man of no ordinary psychological experi- 
ence, and it applies well to our subject. We are not a little 
astonished how men without any knowledge presume to judge 
of teachers and teaching, and pick up men in the st-eets 


and place children under their care, as if it required nothing ~ 
but a little knowledge, as if moral and spiritual influences 


were not of more moment than the little knowledge to be im- 
municated. We, on our part, before we would allow the 


‘moral atmosphere of susceptible children to be contaminated _ " 


would pay some men five and ten-fold the amount for—not 
teaching. In connection with the above we copy from Dr, 


Jost’s biography an account of a Heder rabbi, the influence — 


of whose teaching, Dr. Jost asserts, attended him through 
life:—“ The chief branch of instruction again was the 


Talmud, while both the mental and the bodily development — 


of the pupils were most grossly neglected. Most wretchedly 
clad, miserably fed, he was under the tuition of a teacher 
who spoke an unintelligible jargon, but was otherwise a great 
adept in cursing and scolding, and knew how to apply the 
cowhide—who would not even call the pupils by their real 
names, but honoured them with such ‘subriquets’ as ox, ass, 


fresser, ani the like, and was then only cheerful and friendly 


when he had swallowed his glass of aniseed brandy, whereupon 
he would relate stories, some of them most obscene. Besides, 


the pupils had to pass through all possible religious exercises 


every day, every hour—biblical, rabbinical, and cabalistic ; 
and any one who neglected or forgot the least of them, was 


school) was even then very witty, and wrote a long Hebrew 
satire against our tyrant, which, whenever @ portion was 
finished, caused us great merriment. Alas! this crime. too, 
was afterwards detected, and the ‘ corpus delicti’ consigned to 
the flames, and henceforth he was called ‘chozuph’ (impudent). 
« He confesses himself that this tyrannical education 
for many years ards. became superstitious. . 
it made him, in many careless and saperticial— 


It rests. in short, we may repeat, ‘ad libitum,’ on this,-— | 


respects, 
defects which he had often to regret, and did amend, whenever 


he was convinced of hisersor” 


should it be? We have 


the beard. It is now a timid weakness which continues — 


put down as an apostate. He (Zunz, who also was at that 
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7 ADVERTISEMENT. 
THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 
To THE REV. MR, MARKS, PROFESSOR. 

My Dear Sir,—Before leaving this country, I con- 
sider it my duty, as a Danish political author and as 
a Jew, to address a few words to you on a matter that 
is now before the public, and in which you seem to 
play a prominent part. es 

Allow me to proceed from a little incident to arrive 
at the discussion of a principle. e 

When at the meeting of some Jewish gentlemen, 
to sustain the Poles in their “ righteous struggle,” a 
letter from Mr. Rothschild to the chairman was read, 
opposing the intention of the meeting, you declared 
that if that letter were right in a Jewish, it was not 

go in an English point of view. ) 

What do you in this case mean by “English?” Do 
you mean Christian’ Ifso, there would be no great 
sagacity in your discovering that a Jew had not 
written a Christian letter. Or do you by English 
understand Heathenish, thereby implying that the 

licy of Christian nations is not always ruled by the 
prece; ts of the Gospel, but by worldly interests? No, 
you evidently did not mean to deprecate the “ En- 

glish ;’’ quite to the contrary, “English” at the 
moment stood before you as something national and 
gentlk:manly, which you revered, and to which the 
* Jewish” opinion did not come uP. Now, my dear 
sir, I should feel sorry if there really were such an an- 
tagonism between “ Jewish” and national English or 
gentlemanly opinions ; but I earnestly hope that, by 
looking a little more closély into the matter, the 
antagonism will be proved not to exist at all, or to 
exist to such an extent only as Christians themselves 
would approve of. | | 

I admit of its being rare to see Jews come forward 
endeavouring to judge political events from a Jewish 

standard. We generally go in the wake of some 
Uhristian party, endorse their opinions, copy their 
newspaper articles, and limit our independent judg- 
ment to matters Of local or personal interest. But in 
the letter, which surprised or annoyed you, it is at 
least laid down, as a.rule, that Jews are to obey the 
laws of their native country—to abstain from revo- 
jutionary schemes and from bloodshed ; if the Jews 
are to fight at all, it 1s in defence of their religion and 
of their native land when legally called upon ; if Jews 
of one country see Jews of another country fight for 
political interests, they may follow them with their 
sympathies, they may try to alleviate their sufferings, 
but they have no right to interfere otherwise. The 
Jews of Poland, if they mse against the Russian 
Emperor, do so as Poles, not as Jews, and if you will 
try to assist them, you must appeal to a political, and 
not to a religious community. 
Christian Englishmen ‘claim the same principle and 
the same right for themselves. If they were, for 
instance, called on to go to war as Christians, they 
would refase; if called on according to English law, 
they will go. 
Your principle is different. You, a minister of the 
' Mosaic Law, teach your flock to exhort Jews to re- 
volution and war! I grant you that you did not 
speak in the synagogue, but you called a meeting of 
Jews to impress on them your opinions. ad as 
What, my dear sir, may be the consequence? To- 
day it pleases you to side with the Poles, and to de- 
clare their revolution “righteous.” To-morrow you 
may feel inclined to side with the Sleswig-Holsteiners 
against my king, and you may pronounce it a righ- 
teous work of Jews to fight against him. My king 
and my countrymen would naturally become suspicious 
of us Jews, and would look upon vs as bad citizens, 
who, by our ministers abroad, were called on to rebel 
against him. What right would you have to do so? 
You may say, perhaps, that you do not understand 
the Sleswig-Holstein question, and that you will 


abstain from interfering with it. Well, my dear sir, 


do you then understand the Polish question? or shall 
it be left to you, like a Pope, to decide when Jews 
are to fight against their sovereign, and when not ? 
This, I think, is so dangerous, that I feel it my 
duty to protest against it, and to lay my protest 
before the public at large.—I remain, yours truly, 
June 29th, 1863, M. GoLpscHMID?. 


~Warsaw.—A PRocLAMATION TO THE JEws.—We 
copy the following from the ‘* Morning Advertiser” of the 
25th ult.:— Warsaw, June 18, 1863.—The Town 
_. Captain, in the name of the Revolutionary Committee, has 
issued a proclamation to the Jews in this city. The docu- 
ment first praises the general devotion of the Israelitish 
citizens to the national cause, and then continues: ‘ But 
there are unworthy brethren among you who betray our 
holy cause to the enemy, and serve him as spies. I do 
mot make you responsible for the evil deeds of individuals, 
but I commend to you, as your bounden duty, to watch for 
the traitors and give up their names to the National Go- 


-yernment. Five of your community have received sen- 


tence of death this day from our tribunal, and that sen- 
tence will be carried into execution without delay. The 
National Government further prohibits the recitation over 
the bodies of such executed persons of the customary 
prayer for the dead, the Kaddish, that sacred ritual brought 
down, according to tradition, by the angels of God from 
heaven, and which if repeated by children after their 


| placed the head of her hus 


Avexanpaia.—A Mepicat Discovery.--The Egyp- 
tian Institute has been startled by a communication made 
‘0 it by two eminent physicians, who reported two extra- 
ordinary cures, effested under their eyes, of a ‘' strangled 
hernia,” by a rabbi named Nathan Amram. All the rabbi 
did was that he shaved the hair off a certain part of the 
bead of the patient, and then applied to it a letion so 
harmless in its nature, that the rabbi drank a portion 
thereof without being hurt. The cure in both cases was 
effected within half an hour. The physicians further 
stated that they were assured that similar cases had been 
effected by the rabbis in most desperate cases, when no- 
thing but a doubtful operation had a chance of relief. 
-What this lotion is, is as yet a secret. The institute 


culty, and to make further observations before any steps 
to ascertain the nature of the remedy should be taken,— 
A. | 

| SCHMALKALDEN.— COMPREHENSIVE Cuarity.—A poor 
Jewish youth, Abraham Mandel, who thirty years ago 
quitted his native towa, Schmalkalden, in Germany, lately 
bequeathed, by his will, 10,000 florias to his native place, 
the interest of which was to be employed in the education 
of neglected children, without religious distinction, —ZJ/s 
raelit, 
Dessau. MENDextssoun’s Hovusz.—At Leipzig 
there exists an association ‘‘ for the promotion of spi- 
ritual interests in Judaism.” The committee of this 
association has lately bought for 2600 dollars the house 
at Dessau in which Moses Mendelssohn was born, and 
in which he spent his childhood, in order to prevent 
its demolition or desecration. The committee now 
appeals in the “A, Z, d. I.” for contributions towards 
completing the purchase. The ccmmittee states that 
bad it not proceeded at once to the purchase, it 
was to be feared that the present proprietor, on learning 
how Cear this relic of the regenerator of the Jewish race 
was to them, might have asked an exorbitant price for 
the house. | 

Tue INsurrection.—The Times’”’ special 
correspondent st Cracow, among other things, writes ; 
In tke woods about Slawuta bodies covered with wounds 
and stripped entirely naked, are being picked up from 
time to time ; and a Hebrew gentleman from Brody, 
the capital of Polish Judea, assures me that the peasants 
who arrest and mattreat the proprietors, and murder 
helpless insurgents, are very anxious to get up a massacre 
of Jews, It is certain that in one district of Volhynia 
the peasants said to the officials, ‘* We know how to act 
towards the nobility, but what are the Jews to have ?” 
and they afterwards begged hard to be allowed to treat 
them as they might thiok fit, ‘if only for a couple of 
hours,” : 

Jews 1N Cutna.—The Jewish Record” publishes 
in its number of the 29th ult. (May) the translation of 
a dvcument said to have been drawn up in 1360 by the 
Jews of Toledo on the occasion of the re-consecration 
of their great synagogue. If this document be genuine, 
the existence of Jews in China must then have been 
known to their Spanish brethren, as will appear from 
the following passage occurring in the document :— 
**Oh, my brethren, you do not, I fear, seriously consi-. 
der that we are dwelling in a land truly flowing with 
miJk and honey: and what is far more, - the living 
waters of all true knowledge flow from its centre, yes, 
from this sacred centre, the Temple of Toledo! in 
whose ha!lowed precincts is to be found the knowledge 
of the world whichis here congregated ! Have we not 


here savans for every known country of Asia, aye even 


from the confines of China—from H/ouan, where our 
brothers have penetrated and have been dwelling not 
far remote from the first captivity? 

A Hinpoo Sutter.—The pile now being ready, 
the corpse was washed and laid inside, and about half 
a pound of camphor in a bundle tied round the neck 
of the damsel; she got up with her usual alacrity, 
invoking her gods, and rushed to the fatal spot in the 
same way as a mothto the flame. She then walked 
round the pile seven times, and, having entered it she 
: band in her lap, and herself 
holding aburning wick between the big and second 
toes of her left foot, she set fire to the combustibles 


‘interwoven with the logs of fire wood. Upon her 


entering, the Brahmins began to stop the entrance with 
heavy pieces of timber, when Dr. Kaye, being much 
excited at the scene, could not keep silence any more. 
Though he knew very little or nothing of the language, 
he called out, with as much fierceness as he could 
command, You scoundrels, this is not fair; darwazr 


mat kholo:’ that is to say, do not open the door,’ of 


course meaning the reverse. Such erroneous expres- 
sions of the good doctor, even at this tragical moment, 
produced a smile from most of the bystanders, 
Immediately the poor woman set fire to the pile, the 
Brahmins and others surrounding it began shouting 
out the name of their god, Rama, and ordered the 
kettledrums, flageolets, and cymbals that accompanied 
the procession to be beaten and played, and rent the 
air with their cries in order that no cry of distress 
might be heard from the victim; and as soon as the 
flames issued from all sides, they cut the ropes of the 
four corners of the platform of the pile with their 
hatchets, so the enormous weight of the fireweod, 
falling at once upon the delicate girl, crushed her in a 
moment.— Autobiography of Lutfullah, 


resolved to bring the subject under the notice of the fa-. 
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or Jewish Sowoors.—Ip 


virtue of the concordat the inspection of the Jewish schoolg 
all throughout the Austrian empire was entrusted to the 
Roman Catholic clergy. This was one of the violent en. 


-croachments upon religious liberty sanctioned by the con. 


cordat. The Jews had to submit to this usurpation. But 


to the credit of the Hungarian clergy be it said, that they, 


feeling the anomalous position in which this duty placed’ 
them, never ceased to protest against this law, and no. 
thing but the positive orders of the reactionary fanatie 
ministry then in power induced them to undertake the 
inspection of Jewish schools, Now we learn that the 
Hungarian government is about relieving the clergy from 
this irksome duty, and entrusting it to the Jews themselves, 
Thus Catholic Austria in every respect outstrips Protestane 

Prussia, which in several provinces not only excludes by | 
law the rabbi from the direction of the school of his cone 
gregation and gives the principal power in the hands of 
the Christian clergy, generally in the hands of the Protes. 
tant ministers, but actually enables public teachers whose 
schools are attended by Jews and Christian boys to compel 
the former to attend the religious instruction of the latter, 
Which clergy are more liberal and deserve higher respect ? 
Tbe Roman Catholic in Hungary spurning the part of the 
hypocrite or fanatic, forced upon them by the concordat, 
or the Protestant in Prussia clinging to the unjust power 
given them by a bigoted legislature to intrude objectionable 
doctrines upon unsuspecting children and reluctant parents ? 


Just published, price 5s., free by post, 
ISHOP COLENSO'’S OBJECTIONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 

of Joshua (contained in part [.) CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
(Reprinted from the “ Jewish Chronicle,’’ ) 
By Dr. A. BENISCH. ' 
William Allan and Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, Paternoster-row; 
, and at the Jewish Chronicle office, 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 
©Y)r. Benisch has done much to clear up a number of obscure 
passages in the Pentateuch, to vindicate the historieal cha- 
racter and credibility of the work, to prove that there is much 
which modern scholarship can effect in the defence of the old — 
faith, and that the Jewish race, which has accepted the Mosaic 
record as its own primitive history, still numbers men who love, 
venerate and carefully study those venerable annals.’ As we 
said before, there is. nothing inthe book before us to shock. the 
prejudices of the Christian reader, but throughout it is calm, 
scholarlike, intelligent, and reverent. We feel greatly obliged to 
the learned author for what he has dune, and hope many will be 
induced to peruse his able and instructive volume.’—From the 
Clerical Journal. 

“The Church and Dissent have spoken out, and protested 
againt Dr, Colenso’s errors. But what do those ancient custodiang 
of the law of Moses, say to the objections raised by the heretical 
bishop against the authenticity of the ‘ Pentateuch?’ They, too, 
have now spoken out. Dr. Benisch, one of their leading Hebraistg 
in this country, and the author of their authorised version of the 
Bible, critically examines the bishop’s difficulties, and arrives at 
the result that might have been anticipated from an impartial 
investigation of the subject—that there is not one of the probleme 
proposed by the ingenious bishop but admits of a satisfactory 
solution.—From the Mornina ADVERTISER. 


. To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, price 4s. 
HE GROUNDS OF CHRISTIANITY EXAMINED, by 
Comparing the New Testament with the Old—by GEORGE, 
BETHUNE ENGLISH, A.M. ‘To which is added a review of 
the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount,” e., by the Rev. Dr. ZIPSER, Chief 
Rabbi ef Stuhlweissenburg, in Hungary. 
This remarkable work, the production of one educated for the 
Church of England, sifts the evidence of Christianity to the very 
bottom, and clearly establishes the correctness of the Jewish view 
on the questions at issue between J udaism and Christainity. 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 7, Bevis Marks, 
EWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE, in Four 
Volumes. Translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the super- 
vision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 

Price, Hebrew and English, eachvolume Los., English alone,6s, 64 
Sent by post, Hebrew and English, los, 10d., and English alone, 7s, 

Now Ready, Bound in Roan, price 5s, 

HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A, BENISCH 

Hebrew and English, in opposite pages, : 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with: an 

interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, 1s, 64, 

THE QUESTiVN AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 
and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel’s Mission, By Dr. A. Bentsow 
1858. Price 6d. 

THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M‘CAUL’S “OLD 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated by Mr, Newdegate in 
the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By Dr, A. 
Beniscu. 1858, Price 4d. 


THE 


TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 


Century, through Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, and 
several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and English. Price 5s 
TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF MAIMONIDES. By Dr. Beniscu.. Price 2s, 6d. | 
IMRAY LEB (32 V8, Words of the Heart.) Containing 
Prayers and Meditations, translated and adapted from the French 
by Hester Rothschild. Second Edition, revised and enlarged 


| “CITY OF LONDON 
 ORYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU 
CHANDELIERS, MEDLAVAL, AND OTHER 
~GAS-FITTINGS, STAR AND SUN-LIGHT 
MANUFACTURERS. 

J: DEFRIES AND. SONS, 
T,,NGINEERS, Gas-Fitters, and Lamp Manufacturers, in 
returning thanks to their numerous patrons for their liberal — 
support, beg to inform them and the ublic that they have made 
such arrangements in the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT as ° 

will enable them to undertake the : 


LIGHTING and VENTILATING of PUBLIC and PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS, 


and every other branch of 


heating Conservatories, Warehouses, &c., supplied and fitted on the 
most improved and economical principles. . 
Workxs—LONDON anp BIRMINGHAM 


Principal Depot and SHOW-ROOMS—l, 2, 3, 6, and 111, GRAVEL 
Lang, and 147, Hounpspitcu. 
Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Thea.res, — 
Concert Halls, and other pv.dlic buildings, can be had by applying 
at the Manufactory and Show rooms, 147, Houndsditeh, N.E. 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHINA 
AND TABLE GLASS, 

J. DEFRIES anp SONS beg to inform their Friends, Merchants 
and the Trade that they have on view the largest assortment of 
DINNER, DESERT, TEA, axnv TOILETTE Ware of the newest 
and most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both cut 


parents procures salvation. The nearest relations of such| Rev. Mr. Spurgeon often | Pressed, of the best 6 
: infamously executed persons are forbidden to rend their | comes out with a good thing. Once when referring to | Houndsditch, City,N.E |. : 
garments in token of sorrow, as ordered by your religion, | the slow manner in which the British Admiralty con- dey 
‘Traitors to the country shall be cursed even beyond the | ducted their business, he said: ‘‘ Brethren, if God had| THE NEW IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMP. 


Gas Engineering. Hot Water Pipes for shai 


" grave; no taper shall or dare be lighted to commemorate 
their death—no seven days’ mourning shall be observed — 
mo stone for ever planted to mark out their graves. Any 


referred the ark to a Committee on Naval Affairs, it’s 
my opinion it wouldn’t have been built yet !” 
METROPOLITAN FREE Hospital, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, 


To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke... 
A large assortment on show. A liberal Discount to Merchants 


Lozdon: Printed and Published by Moss Vanenting, for the Pro- 


: ing this decree will be severely punished. | Crry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during |  prietor, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E,C.. in the 
The elders of the communities are held responsible that | the week ending June 27, was—medical, 974!; surgical, 


ben ; total, 1602; of which 529 


were new cases; aNd| York, Agent for the United States of America, - : 
upwards of 59¢ Jews, Colleator—Nr. Jacos Roxas 


(Signed). Tue Town Carta” 
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